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ANTIENT MUSIC 



My LORDS and GENTLEMEN, 



TO Perfons of your Experience and Judgement in 
the Art which is the Subjedl of the following Trca- 
tife, it need not be obferved, that there is a true sublime 
in Music, as in the other Arts to which it is allied : you 



have done Honour to yourfelves in the prefent Age by dif- 



tinguifhing and fupporting it; and you will deferve the 
Praifes of the next. 



Had it not been for the Concerts of Antient Music, 
fome of the fined Compofitions, and the rational and manly 

Entertainment arifing from the fuperior manner in which 

they 
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they have been performed, would probably have been loft 
to this Country, The Stream of FalKion would have car- 
ried upon its Surface what is light and frothy ; while that 
which is more folid and valuable would have Jfunk to the 
bottom. So long, therefore, as the names of Corelli, 



Geminiani and Hand 



more 



Harmony fhall be held in Efteem 



fhmen. fo loner will 



Works 



o;reat Men from 



How would it have delighted Dr. Pepufchy if he could 
have forefeen, that the Plan which he laboured £o much to 
promote in a lefler Sphere, would be adopted by Perfons of 
the firft Rank and Eminence in this Kingdom ; and appear 
with luch fplendor as he could never hope to fee, and fuch 
Excellence of Performance, as (I think we may venture 
to fay) he never heard. 

In delivering the Rudiments of Harmony and Melody, I 

have humbly attempted to raife and cultivate a Claflical 

Tafte in the Mufical Student, by fhewing him in the courfe 

of the Work what Rules and Reftri£tions were obferved by 

Thofe who arrived at the greateft Perfed:ion in their Art. 

As to the Matter of my Book, I forbear to trouble you with 

any particulars in this place, having faid fb much in my 

^ IntroduSiion to explain the occasion and nature of my De- 

fign. Had I been as much aware of its difficulties at the 

beginning as at the end of my Progrefs, I might have been 

deterred from an Undertaking, to the Profecution of which, 

I could dedicate no hours but thofe of my Leifure. 



If 
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If fbme fhould objedl that I have 
that I have done too little, I (liall t 
attained the middle point, which ought to be the objedl of 
a pradtical Treatife. And if the Work fliall be honoured 



wi 



Judges of the Subjedl, I fliall not repent 



Time 



That you may long live to enjoy the Pleaiure of that ex- 
cellent Mufic, which your E>:ample lias taught the Public to 
relifh as it deferves, is the fincerc wifh of, 

My lords and GENTLEMEN, 

Your iTioft obliged, 

moft obedient. 



Nayland, 
J^n. 12^ 1784, 



and devoted, 

humble Servantj 
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NTRODUCTION. 



THE firil ObjeftJ had in view when I began the following Work, 
was to prefent a compendious Syfteni of the principles of 
Tborough-Bafs and the Rules of Modulation to a Lady who has a moft 
excellent Finger upon the Harplichord, But as I proceeded, I was 
infenfibly drawn on to extend my plan, for the benefit of fome young 
friends, who wifhed to know the reafon of things, and to learn Mufic 
as Scholars learn other things, by learning the Principles of the Art 
in the firft place; which in this art is contrary to the general pradtice: 
and I may fay thus much fol: the work, fhort and imperfe<ft as it is, 
that it contains much of that information, which as a Student in 
Muiic I often wiflied to find but never could. 

I have been informed, that fome Mufical Gentlemen who have heard 
of my defign have totally miftaken the nature of it; f*appofing it to be 
a conjeftural Enquiry into the Theoretical foundations of Mufic, fuch 
as few readers would underftand, and which could afford neither en- 
tertainment nor improvement to the pra<£titioner: whereas my work, 
tho' not profeffing to interfere with Mafters and teach the perfor- 
mance of Mufic, which has already been done by Geminianiy Pajquali, 
Emanuel Bachy and of late by Mr. Bemetzreider, is in fadl an ele- 
mentary Treatife on the Arty which begins with the firft rudiments, 
and explains eveiy thing by examples in Notes. The Player of 
Thorough-Bafs will find a great advantage, and perform to much bet- 
ter effedt, if he fees into the principles of his Art. The Voluntary- 
Player will give more fatisfadlion to his hearers, if his thoughts are 
well connefted, and his Mufic properly meafured into Claufes and 
Periods, fo as to fpeak fenfe, and be eafily underftood. And every 
Admirer of Mufic, who takes the pains to enquire what it is that con- 
ftitutes real excellence, will hear good Mufic with more pleafure than 
if he heard it in ignorance: for the ignorant are very apt to be moft 
pleafed with falfe excellence, and to defpife the true, becaufe their 
minds are not yet opened and prepared for its effedls. If you play an 

Adagio 
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Adagio of Corelli to a perfon who knows nothing of Harmony, you 
will raife no Admiration; for the fame rcafon, as if you were to read 
Milton or Shakefpeare to a man who does not underftand the Gram- 
mar. But a noify vulgar allegro, full of impertinence and repetition, 
or a common Ballad, will ftrike the fancy of the one, as a low comedy 
or a farce is adapted to the capacity of the other. There is as much 
incompetent and erroneous ^judgement in Mufic as in any art what-- 
foever; and it cannot be corredted but by infufing more knowledge 
into thoie who are capable of it and willing to receive it. Of this we 
have many lamentable examples amongft the Pfalmodifts of the Coun- 
try, who beftow great labour on Mufic not fit to be introduced into 
the worftiip of God, and conceive a higher opinion of it than of 
the beft compofitions of our greateft Mafters, who being truly learned 
in their Profeflion knew how to adapt their Mufic to the Nature and 
Dignity of their Subject, and have infpired the hearers of it with plea- 
fure and devotion for ages paft. But the works of fome other fclf-* 
recommended Compofers, not half learned in their art, are generally 
better accepted i as many of the common people are found to have 
a better opinion of a Mountebank than of a Phyfician who has a 
talent for his profeflion, and is poiTefled of all the improvements of 

Science. How often has my patience been tried, and my nerves put 
upon the rack by the impertinent quaverings in fome country Choirs; 
while at the fame time I have obferved the congregation either laughing 
or frowning, and all ferious people uneafy at feeing every good end 
defeated for which Mufic is brought into the Church. 

Where there is more Learning, there will of courfe be more tafte 
and better difcernment: and when a perfon who is prefent at a per- 



Mufic 



eflfea 



\ than Nature has given: and 
fecond Jight to the mind of 



M 



As we amufe our- 



felves by reading a Tragedy without feeing it a<5ted on the Stage, fb 



Mufic 



Mufic 



tisfadlion and improvement by calling my Eye over the Score of fome 
excellent Compofition. 
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I {hould therefore be happy if I could perfuade myfelf that the 
following ftieets will have any effeft in promoting a Tafte for the beft 
kind of Mufic, from which we feem to have been departing daily of 
late years. There is a fafliion^ to the Power of which the wifeft are 
fubje<ft in fome degree, in Mufic as in other things; and a love of 
novelty will tempt us to prefer the worfe to the better, as we prefer an 
inconvenient unnatural faftiion in our drefs, and really come to think 
it handfome, only becaufe we have it continually before our Eyes. But 
in the imitative Arts, there certainly is a True Subltmey v^^hich cannot 
vary as the humour of the world does, but is founded in Nature and 
Reafon and has the fandlion of experience. Why has not Virgil grow^n 
old in feventeen hundred years, but becaufe his Work is founded in 
Nature, and is carried on according to the befl and flridteft Rules of 
Art? Yet to a School-boy it is drudgery to read him; and all his 
beauties pafs by unobferved and negle<fled, till the tafte is formed by 
habit and praftice to underftand and enjoy them. 

We are now divided into parties for the old and the new Mufic, in 
which there is undoubtedly a great diverfity of Style and an attention 
to different effedis, fome of which will be preferred to the others, ac- 
cording to the Studies and tempers of different Hearers. It is eafy for 
a man to affe£t liberality of Sentiment, and difclaim all prejudice: but 



J 



perfe^ly 



I confefs very freely, that my feelings give their teftimony to the Style 
which is now called ancient; and in explaining the rules of Mufic fo 
far as they are known to me, I quote Corelli, Purcell, . Geminiani^ and 
Handel, as naturally, and I hope as reafonably, as writers on Poetry 
and Oratory fetch their examples from Virgil, Horace, and Cicero, or 
as Ariftotle exemplifies his precepCs from Homer and Sophocles. What 
is truely excellent and has had the fuiFrage of the beil; judges in diffe- 
rent ages can never become obfdlete, but by being unjuftly negle<fted, 
or impertinently overborn and fuperfeded; and then the difgrace is not 
to the Style of the production, but to the capricioufnefs of man, which 
becomes weary of the befl things, and has not patience to examine the 
merits of the caufe. When the true Sublime has been attained, men 
may forget it as they forget the Sun, whofe brightnefs is inherent; but 
fuch Mufic, to thofe who know it, will be efleemed as a pattern of 
excellence to the end of the world. Galliard's Hymn of Adam and 

Eve 
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Eve can no more grow old than the Poetiy' of Milton to which it Is 
joined: and Dodlor Cooke^ like a Painter who fills up the Sketch of a 
former Mafter with a brighter colouring, has of late difplayed an 
elegant Tafte as well as profound Skill in fupporting Galliard^s Air 
with additional Harmony. But language and cuftom may be arbitrari- 
ly changed with length of time, till the poetry of Milton fliall be 
obfolete, and require a learned Interpreter, When this fhall happen, 
few will apply to it; and the hands of all common readers will be 
filled with other things, the produ6:ions of the time. 



Modern 



means 



penfate for their corruptions. Novelty and cuftom, two overbearing 
Tyrants, have given a San<ftion to degenerate Harmony, wildnefs of 
Air, effeminacy, tautology and afFe£ted difficulties, inconfiftent with 
the powers and beauties of Expreffion. The Luxury of the times, 
which has produced fo many innovations, has difFufed itfelf into ouif 
Mufic; as the mufic at Rome underwent a fenfible alteration with 
the manners of the people- 

AcceJJit numerifque modijque licentia major, 

HOR. 

If I may venture without offence to declare my own private Senti- 
ment, I think the Golden Age of Mufic is paft. In this Country 
it began to flourifh under Bird^ TCallisy Gibbons ^ Pureel and Croft ^ 
and ended with the Works of Handel. The four pieces of Orlando 
^Gibbons's Service for the church are as fweet and perfecft in their way 
as the four books of VirgiVs Georgics^ and many of HandeFs Chorufes 
have the fire and fublimity of Homer. Ever fince Inftrumental Mufic 
has been made independent of Vocal, we have been in danger of falling 
under the dominion of found without fenfe: and I think it an un-« 
anfwerable objedlion againfl the modern Style, which muft have its 
weight with all lovers of Harmony, that if you try its effed: upon an 
Organ, you difcover its emptinefs and infignificance. It is like that 
Painting which depends for its effedl on a glare of colouring, to ftrike 
the eyes of the ignorant, rather than upon corredlnefs of drawing, 
juflnefs of defign, and greatnefs of manner. Though I take the Organ 
as a teft of Style in general, I niuft yet allow, that there may be Mu- 
fic good in its kind^ without being proper for the Organ* I apprehend 

then. 
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then, that to fay the beftwe can, we are fallen into the Silver age ; and 
may think oufelves happy if we do not fink at length into the noifinefs 
of Brafs and thehardnefs of Iron. Without any flattery to the Right 
Honourable Directors of the Concerts of Antient Mufic, it mufl be faid, 
that their Plan is not only ferviceable but neceffary to fave us from the 
puerility and bombaft which has been fo rapidly increafing upon us. 
The generous encouragement which has alfo been given of late years 
to learned Vocal Harmony, has contributed very much to preferve the 
Spirit as well as the works of the antient Artifts, and has pi-oduced 
many excellent Compofitions, which will always retain their value 
with the true Lovers of Social Harmony, Doftor Biirney has alfo 
done great jultice to the old Eccleiiaftical Compofers, in his learned 
commentaries on the works of Jofquin de Prez; and if he carries his 
work down to later times, I hope he will do the fame Juftice to the 
Fathers of Inftrumental Harmony in the laft age, whofe excellencies 
he is well able to diftinguifh and recommend for imitation. 

But it is time now to give fome account of my own work, and the 
ufes which may be made of it. The Art of Mufic does not now 
want to be invented, and can fcarcely be improved, but it certainly 
wants to be methodized and made eafier than heretofore. I therefore 
wrote this book, becaufe I found nothing ready to my hands that 
•agreed with my own Ideas of the Subject, Of thofe Authors who 
have profefled to teach Mufic by Books, fome are fliort and obfcure, 
fome perplexed and immethodical, fome very defective and yet volu- 
miinousi as if they had purpofely endeavoured to render a difficult 
fubjedt more difficult by their manner of treating it, and had afFe£ted 
not to be underfiood. Many have been deterred by thefe obfcurities 
of Mufic from attempting to make a Study of it. Thefe it has been 
my endeavour to remove by proceeding in a regular method, and mia- 
king every thing intelligible by examples in notes; the labour and 
difficulty of adding which has undoubtedly prevented many mufical 
authors from writing a work of this kind; and I have found it the 
mofl wearifome part of my undertaking. My rules are rather ex- 
tradled from Mufical Compofitions than from Mufical Treatifes, efpe- 
cially in the eighth Chapter which is the longeft, and the moft critical 
of all. By abftaining purpofely from the perplexity of Books, I may 
appear to myfelf as an Inventor, where others have been before me. 
To. me, the origin and rules of the Chromatic Scale, as here laid 
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dawn, are new, and occurred to me as foon as I had the Subject und^r 
my pen : and whatever may have been done by others, I flatter myfelf 
the Reader will find the Chromatic Syftem more clearly explained and 
better confirmed than in any other work upon Mufic. I am. under a 
farther disadvantage for want of confulting books as I went along, that 
I deliver fome things without knowing how I cam:e by them; and 
iiiay thence feem guilty of ingratitude toward fome worthy improvers 
of the fcience to whom I am under obligation. The Syftem of fun- 
damental Baffes, I am told is the property of Rameau: and I believe 
Rameati had great merit in extending and applying it: but there feems 
to be no occafion to go to any modern for the principle itfelf, which 
regulated the antient Scale of Guido Aretinusy whofe three Hexachords 
of the Gamut are accommodated to the three keys which conftitate 
the fiindarnerital Harmony of the Oftave of the natural key of C, as will 
bfc hereafter explained. The firft I heard of this dodtrine was from an old 
Italian Mafter at Oxford, when I was an undergraduate, who after-^ 
wards publifhed a Treatife. Before the writing of this Book, I never 
looked into any Mujical DiBionary, becaufe I never wilh to fee things 
delivered in a form which is fit for nothing but words, and Will hinder 
thbfe who make ufe of it from having a clear and collefted Idea of ahy 
Science; whofe rules can never be underftood when they are in thsit 
uat'e of feparation. Yet after my work was finifhed, at the defire of 
a friend who put it into my hands, I looked over GraJJineaus Is/LuixcoX 
Didlionary, a work recommended by Doftor Pepufch, Doctor Green 
and Mr. Galliardy and I find it excellent in its way; I would therefore 
recommend it myfelf to thofe who only want to look for the fehfe of 
mufical terms, and would be informed as to the Hiftory, Theory, 
iForms and Modes of Mufic and Mufical Inftruments: but certainly 
it is not a work from which any perfon can learn the principles of the 
mufical Art. There is a voluminous writer in the Gerffian Language, 
of vvhom great things are fjpoken, and I am told he has gone learnedly 
and methodically through the whole Science of Compofition. Two 
celebrated artifts of this age, Mr. Linley and Mr. Baumgarfen have 
taken great pains, the one to tranflate, the other to compile, w^hat 
is moft excellent and ufeful in the works of this German; and 
from that compilation (all the contents of which were lately Ihewn to 
*me with great liberality and candour by the ingenious 'Compiler him- 
felf) I think all Students in Mufic n>ay derive great advantage, if it 
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ihould be publiflied, as I hope it will be in due time. The name of 
this writer is Marpurg, a contemporary with Handel, and 1 think of 
the fame School and Education. With the fight of thefe coUediions 
fromi the works of Marpurg^ I muil own I was very ferioufly alarmed 
at the extent and difficulty of a fubjeft, which I had endeavoured to 
reprefent within the compafs of this book: but it was a confolation 
at the fame time, that to thofe who fhall be willing and fliall have 
refolution to ftudy it, that work, when it appears, will fupply the 
defefts of this. To fhew what little help is to be obtained from books 
on fome critical occafions where it is inoft wanted, I can affure the 
Reader, who may fee it for himfelf, that a mufical author, and a 
learned one too, on a very interefting part of this fubjedl, has no more 
than two or three lines, and thofe unintelligible, on which my largeft 
Chapter is employed; I mean on the meafuring of an Air into Claufes, 
Cadences and Sedlions : his words, as they ftand in the Englifh 
Tranflation, are thefe — **we mufk endeavour to give each part a cer- 
** tain movement, wherein may be diftinguifhed a Casfura, a Section, 
** a Cadence, a Syllable of the length of a Breve, and the places 
^* where the Difcord is to be ufed: the whole to be made fenfible and 
** obfervable immediately on the firft part of the Bar." There is an 
oracular obfcurity in this fentence, from which no Reader can learn 
any thing, fuppofing the tranflation had the fenfe of the original, 
becaufe the Book here ufes myfterious terms without defining them. 
The Cafura, as applied to Mufic, has never been explained by any 
Author I have met with: it is analagous to the Ccefura in Poetical 
Metre, where it fignifies that fedtion of a verfe, in which the accent 
is thrown upon an odd Syllable of a Foot; and in its length it always 
<:onfifts of an even number and an odd one, as three is compounded 
of two and one, five of four and one, feven of fix and one, &c. 
Therefore the Cafura in Mufic may confift of a Bar and an half in 
common time, or of three Bars in Triple time. There is another 
fenfe in which it ought to be obferved, and which confifi:s with the 
former; that is, when the end of the air in one of the Parts coincides 
with the beginning of the air in another -Part; as when an odd Syllable 
which is the end of a, preceding foot in poetical metre, is alfo the be- 
. ginning^ of vthe fucceeding one. I have given examples of the thing, 
though 1 have not ufed the word Cafura, which conveys nothing to an 
Englifli Reader, What has here been faid will be underftood from 
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Examples CXVIII and CXIX, treated of in page 47, to which ma- 
ny others of like form might have been added, as this figure has been 
univerially afFefted by fuch Mufical Authors as underftood the value 
-of it. The fame occurs again in Art. Ill page 58. 

In the order and difpolition of the following work, I thought it 
necelTary to begin where the art itfelf mufl, with founding the degrees 
of the Gamuts and fhewing how the Semitones are to be preferved in 
their proper places by the Old Scheme of Sol-fa-ing-^ a thing as re- 
fpe<flable in its way as the old Grammar of Lilly is to Latin Scholars. 
But the Learner may pafs it over, if his views are to Inftrunaental 
performance only. Then I proceed to the concordance of mufical 
founds, and their combinations; a proper attention to which will give 
a habit of finding the chords more readily when they come to be 
ufed in the pradiice of Thorough-Bafs. The fundamental Harmony 
of a Key is the next thing to be known, without which there can be 
no fuch thing as a confiftent piece of Harmony, becaufe this teaches 
the art of keepiiig the Key, as the next Chapter explains the princi- 
ple of inverting Chords, which enables us to produce great variety 
within the limits of one Key. In treating of Difcords, I have in- 
termixed a fpeculation on their generation, which has often en- 
tertained me as a matter of curiofity, though of no ufe to a Learner. 
The Scale of Harmony is capable of fo many acceptations, that it 
has fomething for every one to fpeculate upon who contemplates it 
with any degree of attention. Where I deviate into matters of 
opinion, a Mafter who has been ufed to confider things differently 
may be inclined to difpute with me; and yet, if he turns the matter 
over again in his mind with candour, he may perhaps find my way 
as good as his own. 

As Modulation is the art of changing the Key orderly and agreeably, 
it is a do(ftrine of great ufe and importance; and therefore I have de- 
livered it in as eafy a form as poflible: but as it admits of great lati- 
tude, it is liable to great abufe; therefore I have circumfcribed it 
according to the example of the beft Compofers. The Periods of 
Har?nGny which follow in the next Chapter contain much of the befl 
matter that occurs in the works of the greateft Maflers of Harmony ; 
and they may be confidered as a fhort Common Place book for the ufe of 
the Young Compofer or Voluntary Player; I have given two Exam- 
ples 
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pies of their ufe; one of which is a piece of Fugue and Canon, for- 
med out of the notes of the Thorough-Bafs, page 34; and to fliev/ the 
ufe I have made of the 12^*^* 13'^^- and 14^'^- Pcrriods, I have fubjoined 
in the Plates, as the laft Example of all, a plain Pit;ce for the Organ, 
mentioned in page 36; in that fort of Style which I could always wifh 
to hear from the Organ while the Service of the Church is dependin 
when light Airs and miUtary tattoos ought not to be admitted. 
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Chromatic Harmony is a Proteus capable of fo many fonns, that 1 /- 
is very hard to i^educe it to a proper degree of fimplicity. 1 have at- 
teinpted this, by beginning with a Chromatic Gamut, and proceeding 
orderly to double Chromatic Harmony afcending and dcfcoiiding, 
Some examples are wanting to fhew how Chromatic Melody is derived 
from Chromatic Harmony: but there would be no end if a writer on 
Mufic were to follow his Subjecft as far as it would lead hin:i. If this 
work has any merit in which it differs from all others of the kind, 
it will be found in the eighth Chapter on the Aiialyjis of Air and 
the ConduSl of SubjeSi^ where I have attempted to write a new Syn- 
tax of Melody and Mufical Rhetoric ^ not new in itfelf, becaufe it 

is exemplified from the Works of Mailers who could not have fol- 
lowed the Rules of it unlcfs they had known them; but by new, I 
mean fuch as has not to my knowledge been profeffedly explained. I 
defcribed the Idea I then had of this neceiTary Branch of the Mufical 
Art above twelve years ago to a Gentleman of North Britain who is an 
eminent performer, and who firft gave me encouragement to w^rite 
upon it: and I think this Chapter well confidered may go farther to- 
w^ards turning a Player of Thorough-Bafs into a Compofer of Mufic 
than any other Plan of the fame fliort compafs which has been pro- 
pofed for that purpofe. Yet after all, as fome books explain \vhat 
others deliver obfcurely, and fome fupply what others leave deficient, 
I would have the Learner obferve, that no art can be perfeftly acquired 
from any fingle book. Others muft: be taken in as auxiliaries : amongft 
which, in our prefent fubjed:, I would recommend, in the firft place, 
that little orthodox work (as I heard it rightly called by an eminent 
Mafter) compiled from the Le<ftures of Do<5lor Pepufch, and entitled, 
a Short Treatife on Harmony, which would be more valuable, but 
for its Ihortnefsi and the want of examples in notes. 

■ 

To 
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To render what has gone before more ufeful and efFedlual, I have 
added a ninth Chapter on the application of the whole Book; which 
is more than I propofed when I gave my friends a Syllabus of the 
work ; and I hope fome diredlions will there be found which do not 
commonly occur in Mufical Treatifes. 

As to my Reader, I mull fuppofe him to be acquainted with the 
relation between written mufic and the fcale of the Harpfichord, and 
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If he fhould be able 



J 

to touch all the examples, as they occur, upon a Harpfichord, (or an 
Organ, which is better) he will read the work with more pleafure and 
derive more improvement from it. If he does not already know them* 
he fliould get the Alphabetical Letters of the fcale fo readily, that 
when he reads the Letters he may fee the Notes of the Scale in his 
imagination as clearly as if he had the Keys of his Inftrument before 
him. Without this, we may fhew him a Chord by ftriking it upon 
an Inftrument, but we cannot talk and reafon about it. The Learn- 
er will fometimes find the Rules obfcure, from the brevity to which 
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municative; for in fome places, my Subject obliges me to fpeak ra- 
ther to Mafters than to Scholars. However no Beginner fhould be 
difcouraged if he finds things which will not be clear at a firft Reading : 
it is fo in every Science; which is to be confidered as an whole', and 
the different parts neceffary to one another. If attention will conquer 
a difficulty, let him not fpare itj for nothing is to be attained without 
application; and Mufic, if he niakes a Study of it, will reward him 
for his pains. This Work cannot be fkimmed over like a Novel, 
but demands the thought and attention of a philofophical or mathe- 
matical treatife, in thofe who wifli to profit by it. The Examples 
will make all things eafy, and without them the work can no more be 
underftood than Euclid without his Diagramms. If the examples 
are well attended to and pra(flifed, they form a Treatife by themfelves; 
and the infpeftion of them, when underftood, will fuggeft the ex- 
planatory Text of this Work: I cannot be too particular in tlais direc- 
tion ; and as it is troublefome (while we are reading a Book) to be turn- 
ing backwards and forwards to references in the Plates, I accommodate 
my Subfcribers, who have done me the Honour to encourage the 

printing 
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printing of this work, with an additional fet of the Plates, which 
may lie open before a Reader while he is perufing the book, I hope 
the price I have put upon the work, to defray the expence of it, w^ill 
not be thought too much. A fmall Book of Examples, on the fubjedt 
of one of my Chapters only, coft me fifteen fhillings, without a fingle 
page to explain their principles, and £hew the rules by which they 
are conftrudled, fo as to teach a Reader how to do the like^ though 
they might be laid down in a very fmall conipafs. 

I was favoured with feveral fheets of very ingenious and learned Re- 
marks upon the Manufcript of this Work by a Friend who is of the firft 
rank in. univerfal Literature, and whofe eminent Performances inMufic 
are well known; in confequence of which, I have made fome things 
clearer and added others. If he had undertaken a Work of this kindhim^ 

i 

felf, I think I fliould have owed but little to my friends upon this Subjed:. 

About ten years ago I printed fome little anonymous pieces of vocal 
Muficj and as the Air of one of thefe has been publickly performed 
and printed very lately in another form, I have thought it neceffary to 
give a Copy of it in this work, that I may not be fuppofed to have 
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Mr- Bourne s Mifcell 



This 



the Reader will accordingly find, fuch as it is, in Example CLV. 

Ever fince I confidered the Theory of Mufical Sounds as a branch 
of Natural Philofophy,* I was fo captivated by its principles, that 
I left it with regret, and with a fecret promife to myfelf of meeting 
it again if I fhould find reafon and opportunity, and of defcending 
to the confideration of Mufic as an Art\ the Art which has been 
my greatefl relief in all the other ftudies and labours of my life. 
Its application to the higheffc objedts and the nobleft purpofes has 
recommended it in all ages to the attention of the befl and wifeft of 
Mankind, even to Princes themfelves; amongft whom the firft place 
is due to the fecred King, after whofe example, and on whofe words. 
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And 



we ought to celebrate with Gratitude the Spirit which the Pfalms 

* See Phyfiological Difquifitiont, or Dtfcourfes on the Natural Philofophy of the Elements. 410. 
Printed for Mr. Robin/on, in Paterno/^er-Roiv, — In the Difcourfe on Mufic th^re is a defcription of 
an Eolian Harp of a new Struflure, to which I was led by a confideration of the principle of Vocality 
in Sound; and it is now commonly fold by Meffrs, Longman and Brodsrip, in COaapJiJt, 

of 
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of David feem to have infpired into fbme of the greateil Mailers 
of the Art, A fkilful Writer who fpeaks of one of "Talliss An- 
thems, declares the Mufical Subje<ft of it to be fo wonderfully great 
and ingenious, that he muft have been infpired when he invented it. 
The work of Marcello on the Pfalms, does alfo abound with fublime 
paflages, the grand effufions of Art and Genius. When we fpeak of 
mufical Princes, our great Alfred ought not to be forgotten, who 
happily applied his fkill in Mufic to the faving of his kingdom frona 
oppreffion and barbarifm. ^intilian, in his Chapter on the ufes of 
Mufic to an Orator,* has placed the Science in a point of view fo 
much to its honour, that if his obfervations are juft, no learned Reader 
will think I have thrown away my labour upon an unworthy Subjeft. 



* Vid. Ss'^intiU Inftit, Lib, I. cap. lo. 17; 
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CHAP. I. 



OF THE SCALE OF MUSIC; OR THE OCTAVE, AS A SYSTEM 

OF DEGREES. 



THOSE juft Degrees and Diftances of Sounds, which pi-odxice 
Harmony and are agreeable to the Ear, are comprehended with- 
in a certain Syftem, the philofophical Reafons of which are not necelTary 
to a practical Mufician: it being only required of him to know wh;it 
they are, and how to apply them according to the rules of art. 

The Notes of the Scale are feven, diftinguiflied in a certain Order 
by the firfl feven Letters of the Alphabet; and when we have afcendcd 
to an eighth Note the fame order is repeated. 

By a Key^ w^e underftand a Syftem of Mufical degrees, comprehend- 
ing an orderly progreffion of eight Notes, afcending by tones -xwix 
femitones intermixed, or whole notes, and half-notes; and the nou 
we begin with is called the Key -note, or JJnifon, 

Pitch is ufed to fignify the fituation of the Key-note, whether high 
or low: and Concert -pitch fignifies that eftabliihed height, at which 
any given note, as A or C, is played by Inftruments in Concert. 

Of Keys there are two forts. Major and Minor: the Major is vul- 
garly called a Sharp Key, the Minor a Flat Key. They both com- 
prehend the fame number of tones and femitones, but in a difterent 
Order: and they are called Major or Minor, according as the interval 
is of the greater or leffer fort from, the Key-note to the third note 
above it. 

The eight notes afcending from C to c conftitute the natural Major 
Key: the eight Notes afcending from A to a, conftitute the natural 
Minor Key: and from the accommodation of the Letters of the Al- 
phabet to the degrees of the Minor Key, that Key had the preference 
with the Antient Artifts. 
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The Degrees of the Major and Minor Keys are thefe following. - 

In the Major Key, from C to D, the firft Degree is a whole Tone; 
from D to E the fecond Degree is alfo a whole tone^ but from E toF 
is only half a Tone. From F to G is a whole Tone ; from G to A is a 
whole tone; from A to B is another whole tone; but from B to C, the 
interval which completes the 0<flave, is only half a Tone. In this Se- 
ries, the two Semitones are placed between the third and fourth, and 
between the feventh and eighth. 

The Odtave from C to c contains two T^etrachords, or Syftems of 
the Fourth^ which are fimilar to each other, as confifting of the fame 
intervals in the fame order; and thefe two Tetrachords are disjoined 
from each other by a whole Tone, that is, by the interval between the 
fourth and Fifth, from F to G- From C to F inclulive, which is the 
firll: Tetrachord, we have two Tones and a Semitone,; and from G to C, 
to complete the Odlave, are two tones and a femitone. 

In the Minor or Flat Key, the degrees of tone and femitone are differ- 
ently fituated; and their fituation produces a very different effeft in the 
Harmonies and Melodies which are compofed of them. From A to B 
is a whole Tone; from B to C.(as before) a Semitone; from C to D 
a whole tone. Thefe are the intervals of the firft Tetrachord. Then, 
omitting the interval of the whole tone between the fourth and fifth, 
we begin the other Tetrachord at E, which is not fimilar to the former 
as in the Major Key: for from E to F is a femitone; from F to G a 
whole tone, and from G to A another whole tone. This difference be- 
tween the Tetrachords of the Major and Minor Key will be better un- 
derftood by an Example in Notes : See Plate I. Example i . 

If the Intervals arc conapared in thefe two Progreflions of the Major 



and Minor Keys, 



CDEFGABC 
ABCDEFGA 



we find a Major third from C to E (in the firft Progrefiion) and a 
Minor third from E to G, above it. "* But in the Minor Key (of the fe- 
cond Progrefiion) the order of the Thirds is contrary: for from A to 
C is a Minor Third, and from C to E a Major Third. But it is the 
firft Third to the Key-note which gives the diftinguifhing charadter, 

and denominates the Key to h^fat or Jloarp. 

If 
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If we take any other notes of the Scale befides C and A for Key- 
notes, then we are obliged to change fome of the degrees, and intro- 
duce fharps and flats to reduce thofe Keys to the Type of the Na- 
tural Keys of C and A. When apiece of Mulic compofed in one Key 
is removed to another of an higher or lower pitch, as convenience re- 
quires, it is faid to be tranfpofedy and all Keys befide the original Keys 
of the natural Scale are Keys by tranfpofition. 

When we take D inftead of C as the Key-note of a Major Key, we 
muft rectify the degrees of the firft Tetrachord by taking F half a note 
higher, which we call F^ iharp: and to recflify the degrees of the 
fecond Tetrachord, we muft take C ^ fharp. Then will there be a fe- 
mitone in the right place, between F ^ and G, and between C ^ and D^ 
as before between E and F^ , and B and C. 

When D is taken as a Minor Key, and we would reduce it to the form 
of A, we muft make B half a note lower, called B molle or jlat\ 
then will the interval between A and B be a femitone, as it is in the 
Key of A beween E and F, the fifth and fixth to the Key-note. 

Though all the Keys in the Scale, with accidental fliarps and flats 
have the fame order of degrees as the natural Keys; and a piece com- 
pofed in a natural Key may be played or fung higher or lower in any 
other Keys it is not thence to be haftily inferred, that a tranfpofed Key 
will produce the fame effedl as the original Key; becaufe different 
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are able to account for it. 



That the voice might truely exprefs the degrees of Tune in finging 
from written notes, the Muficians of antiquity appropriated certain 
technical Syllables to them, that the name of the Syllable might direft 
the voice to the proper interval; and thus the voice would be kept to 
fing in tune, preferving the true fituation of the half-notes in the 
Key; which is exceedingly difficult to beginners when they are not led 
by an Inftrumentj and when they are fo led, they learn by rote and 
not by rule. 

To the Degrees of a Hexachordy or progrefllon of fix notes afcend- 
ing, in the Major Keys of C and F and G, they applied the fix Sylla- 
bles, Uir, Ke, Mi, Fa, Sol, La. The more modern Italians changed 

the 
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the firft Syllable XJt into Do, as being of more convenient utterance. 
The half note from E to F, from B :^ to C, from A to B^, was always 
diftinguifhed by the Interval from Mi to Fa-j and the chief Art of 
Sot-fd'ing confifts in the proper placing of the Mi, as we fhift from 
one Hexachord to another. 

The Greeks were attached to the Tetrachord, particularly to that 
from A defcending to E, that is A G F E^ of which Sort there are 
two from E defcending to E, disjoined by the whole tone from B to A; 
and from A defcending there are two others, conjoined 2X E. But as 
thefe tw^o thus conjoined carry us only to B, and B cannot be ufed as a 
Bafs, another tone, called for this reafon ProJlamba?tomenoSy was af" 
fumed as an Odlave to A. But Guide found the Hexachord, or Syf- 
tem of fix Degrees, more convenient, becaufe we have in that com- 
pafs all the variety of degrees : and it is extraordinary, that the degrees 
afcending and defcending are in the fame order; that is, the Semitone is 
in the fame refpedlive fituation. There is alfo t^is farther convenience, 
that when we have begun at C, v^e may begin again at the fifth note 
above C, and find in the natural fcale, the fame order of tones and 
femitones repeated. We may alfo find them if w^e begin at the fourth 
above C 5 but then we muft make B ^ flat, that the degrees of this Hex- 
achord may be conformable to the other two. 

The technical Syllables of the Sol-fa^ being thus repeated within the 
limits of every Hexachord, it muft happen of courfe thaL more Syl- 
lables than one will fall upon the fame note in its different capacities, 

w 

that is, according to the different Hexachord to which it belongs. 
Thus A in a certain part of the Scale is called A la-mi-re-, becaufe, 
with reference to C as its Key-note it is la-y with reference tc F as its 
Key-note it is 7niy the major third;, with reference to G as its Key- 
note it is re^ the fecond to the Key, 

The Rule which teaches the Art of keeping the Key by hitting the 
diftances and degrees, with the application of the Syllables abovemen- 
tioned, is called the Ga7nuti becaufe the loweft Note in the Scale 
was marked with the Greek Letter F Ga7nmay and called Uty fo Gam-ut. 
I am obliged to give a Copy of the Old Scale, that the Learner may 
underftand what has been faid of it. See Example II. 
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The ancient Scale or Gamut divided into Hexachords on the 
^ . three .Staves of Mufical lines • ' 
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A Scheme of Concords in the natural Key of C • 
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A Scheme, of Concords to the fingle Note of B . 
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The Art of Sol -facing or plain -fang y is what I have not room to 
deliver here at large. If the Learner wiflies to fee it more fully treated, 
let him confult Morley's IntroduBion to Mujick, an Author who wrote 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, or any later Author, particularly a 
Short Treatije o?i Harmony firft publifhed in the Year 1730, where 
the Italian Method is explained- I fhall however lay down a rule, of 
eminent fervice to leffen the principal difficulty attending it, which is 
that of placing the Semitones properly in a Major and Minor Key; 
v/ithout doing which, we are immediately out of the Key, and 
proceed no farther. 

It has been already obferved, that the Odlave of the Major Key 
contains two Tetrachords, or Syftems of the Foiirthy with its in- 
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eluded degrees, disjoined by a whole tone. C D e f is the firft Te- 

trachord afcending, and G A b c is the fecond.* In thefe the inter* 
vals are fimilar, that is, of like progreflion, fo that the two are 
remembered as if they were but one. The firft of thefe is. Key C^ 
Tone D, Tone E, Semitone F: the fecond is. Fifth G, Tone A, 
Tone B, Semitone C. Now if we take thefe Tetrachords reverfed, 
(the fecond before the firft) and apply them to the eight Notes of the 
Minor key, defcending from the Fifth to its Odlave, that is, from E 
to E downwards, we have the degrees in the fame order: and thus the 
Art of Sol-fa-ing is reduced to the fingle principle of a fourth with its 
degrees- The following Scheme exhibits this at one view; where it 
is immediately feen, th it the firft Tetrachord afcending has the fame 
intervals as the fecond defcending-, and the fecond afcending the fame 
as the firft defcending; v^^hence it appears, that the Major Key afcend- 
ing from C to c, is exadlly repeated by the Minor defcending from E 

^ 

to E; the tones and femitones lying exactly in the fame order- 

• N. B. The fmall letters mark, the notes between which is the interval of the Semitone. 
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Major Key Afcending 




Key, tone, tone, femitone. Fifth, tone, tone, femitonea 

Firfl Tetrachord Second Tetrachord 





Minor KeyDefcending 






Fifth, tone, tone, femitone. Key, tone, tone, femitoncj 

Lr 

Firft Tetrachord Second Tetrachord 





The Art of Sol-fa-ing cannot be reduced to greater fimplicity than to 
a feries of three Intervals. But as the Syllables TJt^ Re^ Mi, Fa, 
So/, La, are accommodated neither to four nor to eight notes, but to 
fix. Learners always find it difficult to know by what names to call 
their notes, when they either exceed the limits of the Hexachord, or 
go into another Hexachord, which we call changing the Key. There 
are different ways 5 but the general rule to prevent uncertainty, is to 
confider one Hexachord as borro'wing from another, whenever its limits 
are exceeded or its tones changed: and it is in all cafes eafy to know 
what names the tones would bear in their own proper Hexachord, 
The Scheme fubjoined will explain this. 

Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, 7^. , „ ^ ^ 
CD E F G A ]^^^^^^^ Hexachord. 

G A 6 C D E 1 Durum 
Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, j Hexachord. 

Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, 1^^ ^ „ ^ ^ 

C- D E F G A j^"'^""^ Hexachord. 

F G A Bb C D I Molle 
Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, J Hexachord. 

If the firft feries of the Natural Hexachord is carried higher up be- 
yond A through B^ to C, it borrows from the durum Hexachord, 
and the names of the two notes fo added are Mi and Fa. If the Na- 
tural Hexachord of the fecond feries is carried on to C through B^* it 

borrows 
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borrows from the MolTe Hexachord, in' which B is Molle or flat/^' and 
the two notes are named Fa and Sol. If the Durum in like manner 
is carried up beyond E, it borrows from the OBave of the Natiiraly 
and the two notes added-.will be .i^a and Sol. In ordinary books of 
finging, I never faw this conjoining of the Hexachords mentioned- 
but it is the true principle of Solmiilition, and is fully explained in 
the treatife above-mentioned-; yet not to be underftood as it there ftands 
without fome difficulty. 

This Art was formerly in great requeft, when there was more vocal 
and lefs inftrumental Mufic; and vocal modulation more fparingly 
exceeded the fundamental Harmony of the two natural Keys, to which 
the fyllables. of the Sol-fa ar« accommodated. But now inftruments 
are more in ufe> it is the common praffcice to learn the vocal fcale 
imperfedlly from the inftrumental ;^ which method will always have Icfs 
of fcience and certainty, till great praftice has got the better of all 
difficulties. The III^- Example in the Plate explains by notes what 
was faid of the two.Tetrachords in the Major and Minor keys.-f' 

* The Hexachords are denominated Durum and A^oUe from the nature of the E, which when 
l^atural is hard, as ma-kihg a tricone with F ; buj when E is flattened it makes a true fourth with F, 
and becomes Joft and agreeable, 

-f* My Learned and ingenious Friend Granville Sharp, Efq; was beforehand with rne in obfcrving, 
that the firft four notes defccnding in -s flat key go by the fume degrees as the tirft four notes af- 
•ending in a iharp key. See his Short i7itrodu£iion to Focal Mujjc. Rule ii and 12. 2d, Edit, 
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OF CONCORDS. 




CONCORD is- formed by two degrees of the Ocftave, which 
have an agreeable relation to each other, and pleafe the Ear with 
a fenfe of Harmony, when they are compared together in confonance. 
A fimple concord confifts but of two notes; and thefe may be at any 
diftance from one another in the Scale, that is, they may exceed the 
limits of the oftave by the afcending of the one or the defcending of 
the other, and yet preferve their confonance; becaufe the eighth of 
any note is in effedt the fame with the note itfelf. 

Of Concords, fome are perfeft, others imperfeifl. 

The firft perfedt concord is the eighth, and its odlave the fifteenth, 
&c. 

The next perfefh concord is the Fifth, with its odlave the twelfth, 

&c^ 

The imperfedt Concords are the Third and the Sixth. 

Between the perfeft and imperfect Concords, there is this eflential 
difference; that the perfe6l Concords admit-of no alteration, and be- 
come abfolute difcords if taken half a note higher or half a note lower; 
but the imperfetft may be changed into greater and lefs, that is, they 
may be taken with the difference of half a note, and yet continue to 
be confonant intervals. The major third or major fixth may be taken 
half a note lower, and become a minor third and minor fixth : the 
minor third and minor fixth may be taken half a note higher, and be- 
come a major third and major fixth: and it is to be obferved, that 
there is a correfpondence between the thirds and fixths in all keys. If 
the Third to the Key-note is Major, the Sixth is Major alfo: if the 
Third is Minor, then the Sixth is Minor. 
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' Authors have difFered from each other and perplexed their Readers 
in their definitions of the interval of Fourth to the Key-note, rather 
from its acceptation in Compofition than from its nature as an inter- 
val. It is undoubtedly a perfed: concord, as the ear determines it to 
be, and becaufe the note which makes the concord of Fourth with the 
Key, makes the concord of Fifth with its oitAve; as we fhnll fee in 
the Scheme of Concords, Example IV, which is adapted to the Key of 
C natural, 

A fimple Fourth is not allowed in Compofition as an accompani- 
ment to any Bafs Note; and being attended with a Filth to fupport 
it in Harmony of three parts, which Fifth makes a diflbnance w^ith the 
Fourth,, the Fourth has therefore been reckoned amongft the difeords, 

■ Many diffc^rent relations of confonance may be found in any fin^^-le 
hote, when compared with the degrees above it, and the decrees be- 
low^^ it. 

4- 

In Example V. we take E, the Third Major to the Key, as the 
note to which the reft are compared. 



To A below it is a Fifth. 
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To G ^ below it is a Sixth Minor. 

' < ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ 

To C below it is a Third Major. 

To C ^ below it is a Third Minor. 

WithG above, it makes a Third Minor; or rati: 

rrying its Minor Third. 

With G ^ above it carries its M.^jor Third. 

With B it carries its perfedl Fifth; 

With C % its Sixth Minor. 

With C S its Sixth Major. 

With E above and E below it makes an Eighth, 

To B below it is Fourth. 

And with A above it makes a Fourth. 



J 



I have been thus particular in this Example, becaufe It muft be 
known, that a fingle Note, froni itis many conlonant relations, may keep 
its place and hoid on, while others change their places, and make a va* 
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riety of concords with that holding Note. Some of the greateft 



tic$ and ibme of 



Mufic ariie from this 



principle, which becomes much more fruitful when the parts are mul- 
tiplied and difcords are taken in and combined with concords. The 
Prone of a Bagpipe is the Note of the Key holding on; to which the 
Tune as it palles forms a variety of concords, which are always juji at 
the beginning of the Tune and at the end of it. To the Key Note the 
Fifth above is added as another Drone. 

. Confonant intervals, both perfe<fb and imperfedl (except the Third 
and Fourth) confidered as two extremes, contain within them other 
concords, which have an agreement with both the extremes. 
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The Fifth contains two Thirds, of which one is Major th 

Minor. Thus in the Fifth C G, G is a Minor Third to I 

ral, and E natural is itfelf a Major Third to C. And again, G is a 
Third to E^', and E ^ is a Minor Third to C. In both thefe cafes, E^ 
the intermediate note, makes a double confonance, as referred to tho 
note above or the note below, and has an excellent effedl with both. 

The Sixth Major contains a Third and a Fourth, or a Fourth and a 

Third, In the Sixth C A, A is Third Major to F, and F is a 

Fourth to C. In the Sixth Minor C A^' A ^ is Minor Third to 

F, and F is Fourth to C ; and again, A^is fourth to E^, and Eb is 



Minor Third to C, 



hth 



Maior and Sixth M 



nor, or a Thii*d Minor ai;d Sixth Major, or a Sixth Majpr and Third 
Minor, or a Sixth Minor and Third Mpjor: the Fifths and Sixths con- 
taining other concords as before. All thefe are fet dowa in Examiple 
VI; and an attentive Examination of them will give the Leameir an 
habit of finding out the Chords readily whetL he cornea to> apply tshem 
as accompaniments in Thorough-Bafs. 

By a Cbordy we underftand'a combination of ieveral Sounds related 
to one another, and naaJking. Hamaoniy togethe: 



may be uoiidejiliood to^ include one oc more diicord'3 



Sometimes the word Choird,, iai a mQir& reftcaiiaed' fenfe^ rfi U'iedi foar th« 
Accompaniment played by the right hand in Thorough-Bafs, in which 
icn^o I fliall frequently fpeak of it. 

It 
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■ It appears from the laft Example, that a Minor interval is turned in- 
to a Major, if the lower of the two Notes is taken an o<Save higher; 
dnd vice 'Qerfd. 

in comparing the two notes of a concord, we ufually refer the high- 
er to the lower, not the lower to the higher; becaufe allhirmony, 
like any other ftru6lure, goes upwards as from a foundation; whence 
the Uafsy or Bafe, has its name; and the B.ifs which is the radical B.fe 
of the Chord is diftinguifhed from figurative or artifici;.! Balses as the 
Fundamental, In the interval C — G, we fay G is a Fifth to C, not 
that C is a Fifth to G; becaufe C is taken as the Key-note, to 
which the degrees that lie above it are referred. 
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HAP. III. 



OF THE OCTAVE AS A SYSTEM OF HARMONY. 



A 



SIMPLE CoriCbrd cofififts of two fibtes; but Harmony is 
not Compleat without three; if we add a fourth, one oi the 



Other three is repeated in its odtaVd. 






The Key-note with its Third and Fifth, conftitutes the radical 
Harmony of the Key, and is called the common Chord. When the 
Key-note, or Unifon, is taken with its Third and Sixth, fome call 
this the uncommon Chord, as departing from the common Harmon/; 
others give it the name of the perfeB Chords but this is improper; no 
Harmony being perfedt but that of the common Chord: it fliould ra- 
ther be called the imperfedi Chords becaufe the third and iixth are 
both imperfe<fl concords. 

Any fingle note, when confidered as a Bifs, is a foundation for 
other notes; one or more of which may be introduced in Compofition, 
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When the Key-note is taken with its Third Fifth and Eighth (or 
their odtaves) its Harmony is complete. When the Bafs moves fronx 
the Key-note to any other degree of the odlave, the Harmony propef 
to that degree mufl attend it: and in order to know what that Harmony 
Is, we inuft firft underftand how the feveral deg.-ees of the odtave ftand 
related to the Key-note, when they are taken feverally as Bafses: oB-^ 
ferving, by the way, that any degree, when taken with its Third and 
Fifth, (which form its common Chord) becomes a new Key. I call 
the key "v^ath v/hich we oegiit-, the Original-Key. This compre- 
hends in its degrees the hanaony of feveral other Keys, fome of theni 
more nearly, others nlore remotely related to the Original Key*, and it is 
a confiderable part of the Science of Mli'fic to udjuft and manage well 
thefe relations; which have been very clearly treated by fome modern 
Authors, ^xxx.ic\Ji\iv\y Rameauy though I think his work fcarcely in- 
telligible^-to-Learners, and very badly arranged. — 



^ ^* ^ 



The Harmony mofl: nearly related to the original Key is that of ita 
Fifth, carrying its common Chord; and hencje the moil: natural Con- 



Fi?i 



Mufic, is from the 
into the Harmony of the Key. 

The Harmony next in on 
note to which the Eighth of the Key is a Fifth, that is, the Harmony 
of the Fourth. Therefore to make- a.compleat eadenee, we take tho 
Harmony of the Key, then the Harmony of its Fourth, then the Har- 
mony of its Fifth, and from thence return and conclude in the Har-i 
mony of the Original Key. But as all gradual changes are the moft 
agreeable, the Cadence is inuch improved, if to the Fifth as a Bafe we 
firfl give the Harmony of the Original Key as an Accompaniment^ 
and then change that into its own Harmony, to defcend from thence 
into the Key. When the Chords are taken in this order, they fucceed 
according to their proximate relations, and are confequently of beft ef- 
fect. It is neverthelefs allowable to make a Cadence from the Fourth^ 
which is the more folemn of the two, and is very properly applied by 
Authors of facred Mufic, I fay more of this under the Article ot 
Modulation, and call it the Final Clofe. 

The Natural Harmony of the whole Otflave is comprehended in th© 



Cadence 



chord 



Key, 
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Key, and the common chord of its Fifth, and the common chord of 
its Fourth.' becaufe thefe three common chords take in all the degrees 
of the Oftave. 

Let the Key be C j its Third is E, its Fifth G. Then in the Key 
of G, its Third is B, its Fifth is D. And in the Key of F, its Third 
is A, its Fifth C. In thefe chords then we find all the degrees of the 
Odlave, C, D, E, F, G, A, B, C. Therefore thefe three Keys com- 
prehend all the native harmony of the Oc^lave^ and the three notes C, 
G, F, are th^ fundamental Notes, becaufe they carry all the degrees of 
the Odlave in their Accompaniments. See the Notes in Example VII, 
And they not only fupport the degrees 5 but they furnifli an harmonic 
accompaniment to every degree of the 06tave when taken as a Bafs, 
either afcending or defcending. Example VIII, gives the accompani- 
ments defcending; Example IX. gives them afcending. 

In taking thefe degrees fingly in their order as Bafses, it is to be 
obferved, and it follows from what has been faid, that they are not 
all fundamental; fome of them being Bafses hy fuppofitiony that is by 
being placed iindermoft in the Scale of Ilarmoiiy, and ailumed or 
borrowed out of the Chord to which they belong as Bafses. If we 
defcend with them in their order, as in Example VIII, C is fun- 
damental 7 with its common Chord. B the next lower Note, is a Bafs 
by fuppofition,' and~carries the harmony of the Third below it, that is 
of G, which is therefore the true Bafs of the Chord. A, the next 
in order, carries the Harmony of F; therefore F is the fundamental 
Bafs. G is here a Bafs by fuppolition, and its fundamental is the Fifth 
below J the harmony of the chord being that of C. G is not taken 
with its own harmony in this place, becaufe wc fliould be obliged (as 
it w^ill appear hereafter) to leave the fundamental harmony of the Oc- 
tave in order to introduce it. Therefore we give it the harmony of 
C, as being more nearly related to the harmony of F which comes be- 
fore it and after it, F which com.es next in order is fundi^menlal, and 
carries its common Chord. E is a Bafs by fuppofition, being borrowed 
from the harmony of C. D carries the harmony of G, becaufe that 
harmony is neareftin relation to the harmony of the Key-note, which 
comes next in order with its common chord. The Third fliould be 
added to D with its fourth to make the harmony fmoother: but in 
the natural accompaniment of the degrees of the Odtave we introduce 
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no djifcor45. The figures over itbefe notes in -the -ex-arople 'ilaew whsft 
,<^hof ds ftre ip^oduced in this r^egular prpgrel&c^a, and denpfce wiiat j(9 
called the Thorough-Bafs. 

The Learner is not to fuppofe^ th^ when the aot^s -of ?the Bafs 
;ciefcend by li:ngle degrees, they are always to carry the jharnipny here 
.^gned to them : ifor then there would be no Traizfition to a variety 
.of Keys, which Mufxc not only admits but requires : aad the art of 
changing the Key properly is called Moduhiion ;(a yai'ying of the Mode 
or Key) of which I {hall treat at large in a Chapter by itfelf. 

I mean here to fhew, that this is the harmony which the degrees will 
carry, without departing in any one inftance from the Harmony of 
the Key we are in, that is, from the fundamental Harmony witlain 
the Syflem of the Octave of the Original Key. 

I do not add an Example of the Minor Key in this place, becaufe 
the cafe is not finiple, as the degrees of the Minor Key do not fur- 
nifli an harmonic accompaniment to the Notes of the Odlave when 
taken as Bafses, even in defcending, and much lefs inafcending; £q 
I refervc this till we come to the Doftrine of Modulation. 



CHAP. IV. 



OF THE INVERSION OF CHORDS, AND THEIR INTERNAL 

CONSONANCE. 



EVERY Chord confifting of three Notes admits of three different 
Politions, The moil natural Order of the common Chord, as 
an accompaniment to the Key-note in Thorough-^Bafs, is tliat of 
Third, Fifthy and Eighth, The moft harmonious is that of Fifths 
Eighth and Third, or Tenth-, and the leafl harmonious is that of 

Mighth, Third, and Fifth. If the Notes of whiqh a Chord gpnfifts 

be 
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fee takem feveraiiy from abdve, and put bdow as Bafses, the harmony 
will be changed. This is called fhe In'oerfion of a Chord, to produce 
jaew relations^ aiad great variety arifee in Mufic upon this principle. 

I coniider Chords with reference to Bafses, bccaufe they are hus 
more eafily underftood; and I rather addrefs myfelf here to the Tho- 
Tough-Bafs Player tha^ to the Compofer. 

If in a Chord of three notes, we make a Eafs of the Unifon or Key- 
note, the other two notes make a Third and Fifth, and we have the 
form of the co7nmo7i Chord, If the Third is made a Bais, the Finh 
"becomes a Third to it, and the Eighth a Sixth. If the Fifth is made 
a Bafs, the Eighth becomes a Fourth, and the Third a Sixth. 

In the cafe of Difco^ds, where the Difcord and its accompaniment 
give us four Notes, the Inverfion of fuch Chords produces a much 
greater variety, becaufe they admit of four different poiitions. The 
X^^'- Example Ihews how different Chords are produced by clianging 
the refpedtive pofition of the fame Notes. 

When feveral concordant Notes are combined together, the Sum of 
the Harmony exceeds the number of the notes, becaufe the hirmony 
in fome is double; to underftand which, we muft compare them in 
all their different i*elations. When the common Chord is founded, as 
in the beginning of the lafl Example, C E C^ ^ c is \\\\ Eighth to C, 
a minor Sixth to E, and a Fourth to G. G is a Fifth to C, a minor 
*f hird to E; and E is a major Third to C the Unifon: fo that in four 
notes we have fix confonanccs. 

If the fame Chord is taken in a different order, as C G c e, the re- 
lations of the Notes are changed amongft themfelves, and improved; 
though the whole together ftill conflitute the common Chord of 
C. For now G e make a Major Sixth, which before made a Minor 
Third: and the only Third in this Chord is C e a Major Third. 
Before we had Minor Third and Minor Sixth in the Chord; now we 
have neither; and e compared with the Key-note is a Tenth; more 
agreeable to all ears than the Third. It was obfer^^ed above that the coni- 
mon chord is mofl harmor^ious in this form: we now difcovcr the rea- 
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* The fmaller Letter c figniiies the 8th' above the Urger C ; and Co for any other. 

In 
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w 

In confidering the confonance of a Chord, we are apt to attend only 
to that relation which the feveral notes of it bear to the fundamental 
note or Key : but belides this relation to the Key, the notes have a re- 
lation to one another, which I call their internal confonance, and by 
w^hich the harmony ariiing from their combination is very much in- 
creafed. I infift the more upon this, becaufe it is a principle from 
which we may derive the admiffion and ufe of Difcords. 



CHAP. V. 



OF THE HARMONIC DERIVATION AND USE OF DISCORDS, 




4 

Y a Difcord, in a larger fenfe, wemay underftand any diflbnant 
interval^ but the Difcords which contribute to theeiFedl of Har- 
mony are deducible from the foregoing rules, which fhew on what 
terms they are admiffible, as being fupported and recommended by an 
Harmonic relation. 

The lirfl and moft agreeable of the difcords is the Fourth combinecl 

with the Fifth, and taken with the Key-note and its odtave, which' 

complete its Harmony in four parts. Here I defire the Learner to ob- 

ferve, that the two tones which conftitute this difcord are thofe of the 

two neareft related Key-notes. Thus to the Key-note of C, G is the 

Fifth above it, and F is the note to which the Odtave of the Key is a 

Fifth. In this Difcord therefore we have the Key-note with its two 

neareft relations. If the Fourth falls half a note, the reft continuinor as 

before, this difcord is refolved into the full harmony of the Key, But 

it is to be noted, that the difcord of the Fourth and Fifth is more 

commonly introduced upon the Fifth to the Key note, to prepare for a 

Clofe. In antient Mufic the Fourth thus bound with the Fifth occurs 

continually, and was in great eftimation for the fweetnefs of its effecfl, 

but in modern Mufic it is nearly excluded; though this difcord by its 

derivation from the principles of harmonic relation and internal confo-. 

nance^ 
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nance, from whence I form a comparative judgment of the difcords 
and give fome the preference to others, is the principal of them all. 
The Seventh, commonly accounted the chief, is inferior on feveral con- 
fiderations. 

+ 

The Difcord next in order is the Ninth; and we obtain it by taking 
the two concords moft nearly related, next to thofe of the Firll Difcord. 
Thefe are the Fifth to the Key, and the Fifth to that Fifth. Let the 
Key be C; its Fifth is G, and the Fifth of that Fifth is D. Strike 
thefe three notes together, and we have tlie difcord of the Ninth; 
which, though a difcord in refpe<ft of the Key-note, is a p.^rfecft 
concord to its Fifth, which is a perfecfl concord to the Key. Here tiie 
Note G operates as a middle terni, to which the other two N)t:;s .re 
perfedt Concords. By falling a Note lower, the Ninth becomes the 
Eighth, and is refolved into the Harmony of the Key. 

In Mufic of three parts, it is beft that amongft three Notes there 
fhould be one imperfe<ft concord; therefore the Ninth is not-accom- 
companied with the Fifth except in Malic of four p:irts; but I give 
thofe three Notes together to fhew the Derivation of the Ninth, and it3 
proper rank amongft the Difcords. 

The next Difcord is the Flat Seventh: but as we are not to df^part 
from the degrees of the natural 06lave, we cannot take the ilat Seventh 
to the Key-note, but muft take it to the Fifth of the Key, that is, to G, 
the Seventh of which is F. We obtain this Difcord by adding an im- 
perfect concord (a third minor) to the harmony of the Fifth. The 
Seventh in this Form is refolved into the Harmony of the Key, by 
P falling into the Third of the Key, D into the Key or its Eighth, B 
rifinginto the fame, and G falling a Fifth info the Key itfjlf. Some- 
times B, the Third to G, continues in a partial or fufpended refolution 
as a Seventh to C the next fundamental Bafe. 

The Difcord of the Minor or falfe Fifth is a part of the Chord of 
the Seventh; or rather, is that chord itfelf in an inverted form. Take 
away G, the loweft note in the harmony, and we have B D F, B and 
F making the Minor Fifth, accompanied by D, which divides the leffer 
Fifth into two leffer Thirds. But if G which was taken from the bottom 
is fet at the top of the Chord, we have the Chord of the Seventh in- 
verted . 
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verted. This form has the fame resolution as before into the harmony 
of the Key. What has hitherto been faid upon Difeords is fhewn by 
Notes in Example XI. 

I call it a partial refohition of the Seventh when F is refolved into 
the Sixth E upon the Bafs G. For here G is not the fundamental, but 
^figured ox continued ^-^{s^ carrying the imperfeift Chord of Third and 
Sixth. The fundamental Bafs is that Note whofe Third and Fifth 
are found in the Chord. But this rule in the prefent inftance refers 
us to two different notes, of which we muft prefer that which makes 
thefulleft harmony and affords us the moft pleafing refolution. In 
the Chord G B E, E and G are the Third and Fifth to C^ and G and 
B are Third and Fifth to Ej but of thefe Bafses C is preferable, as in- 
eluding the other, and therefore giving a more complete Harmony > 
though E is alfo ufed occafionally as the fundamental by the beft 
Maflers. This Cafe deferves feme attention, becaufe it is of ufe. to- 
ward invefligating of fundarhental Bafses. 

Anbther Difcord is the Second, taken with the Major or Falfe Fourth, 
This Difcord is not applicable to the Key-note, becaufe the Fourth 
to the Key is a true Fourth; but mufl be applied to that Fourth it- 
felf, that we may keep to the natural degrees. If we takeF, with G 
its fecond. Bits Major Fourth, and D its Sixth, we have the har- 

> 

ihony of the Second and Major Fourth; which is no new Difcord; 
becaufe if it is examined by the rule of hiverfon, this Chord is the 
fame with the Chord of the flat feventh; but here the Seventh is the 
lovvefl note which before was the highefl; that is the note F. This 
Difcord has alfo the fame refolution with the Seventh into the har- 
mony of the Key, but in a different form, as Example XII. will 
fhew, F falls to E, G remains as before, B and D refolve into C. 

w 

This difcord admits of another form by the Rule af InVerfion, and 
becomes the Third and Fourth, of which the Third is Minor and the 
Fourth true. In the Chord of the Second and Fourth, the Notes 
were in this form, F G B D; but if D be taken an Eighth lower, 
then the Chord will fland in this new form, D F G B, of which F 
and G are the Third and Fourth to D, and B the Sixth completes the 
harmony. When the Difcord of the Seventh is in this form, the 
Third is Minor of courfe, becaufe the Seventh which here becomes 
the "Third is a flat or Minor Seventh. 

In 
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AC; in which cafe the Seventh, if partially refolved, changes into 
the Sixth; if totally, into the Major Third, before it can fall com- 
pletely into the harmony of the Key, The invtifion of the fcvcnth 
from this form gives us another difcord, the Second with the true 
Fourth to the Key-note, in the Order C D F A; and tlie Refolution 
is the faiTie as before: C falls half a Note into B, A into G, and F 
may hold on with G, as a Fifth and Sixth to 13; from whence the 
whole will refolve itfelf into the full harmony of the Key. 

The flat Seventh with the Minor Third once more inverted, gives us 
the difcord of the perfe<fl Fifth with the Sixth, ..s F A C D, which 
refolves into the harmony of G. F and A meet in G, C £Uls half a 
Note into B, and D continues as before. See Example XII. 

From what has been faid, it appears, i. That all the Difcords we 
have confidered are in effe<fl but two, namely, the Seventh and the 
Ninth. 2. That new forms of difcords arife by taking the Seventh with 
a Minor infteadof a Major Third. 3. That Difcords in general are ad- 
mitted and produce their effedl in Mafic from a relation or relations of 
Confonance. When the Fourth and Fifth are taken together, they 



diflbnant in refpeft of each other, but one of them is a perfecfl Fifth 
to the Key, and the other is aperfedl Fifth to its Od:ave. The Ninth 
IS diflbnant in refpefl of the Key-note, but makes a perfccft confo- 
nance with its Fifth; fo that in the Notes C G D we have one diflbnance 
and two confonances, when a Difcord has its full acccornpaniment, con- 
fonance always predominates. Take the Seventh and Ninth for ex- 
amples. In the Chord of the Seventh G B D F there are four con- 
fonances; G B Major Third, B D Minor Third, G D a perfeft Fifth, 
D F Minor Third; and only two diflTonanccs, G F, Minor Seventh, 
B F falfe Fifth. So in the full Chord of the Ninth, C E G D, there 
are four confonances, C E Major Third, E G Minor Third, C G per- 
fect Fifth, G D another perfeft Fifth; and only two diflbnances, C D 
a Ninth, and E D a Minor Seventh. This efFeft which arifes from 
fumming up the feveral relations of a Chord, I call their internal 
confonance 'y and it is this principle which reconciles the Ear to the ufe 
of fuch Difcords as I have hitherto explained, and would diredl us to fe- 
veral 
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veral more. Thus, to the Chord of the Seventh, the Ninth may be 
added, becaufe it makes a perfect Fifth to the Fifth, and a Third to 
the Seventh: it therefore introduces one new diflbnance and two new 
confonances : and when all the notes G B D F A are fet together, we 
have the compound harmony of the two neareft- related Keys, G and F, 
both returning by refolution into the Mafs of the original Key. 

It has not been my defign in this Chapter to colledt all the poflible 
Difcords with their different acccompaniments and refolutions; of 
which more examples will occur as we proceed, particularly when we 
come to treat of Chromatic Harmony. It may eafily be forefeen that 
more variety may be produced than it is neceflkry to exemplify, whea 
it is known, that in Refolutions, the Bafs may hold on while the Tre- 
ble rifes or falls, or the Treble may hold on while the Bafses rifes or 
falls, or the Bafs may rife w-hile the Treble falls, or the Treble niay 
rife while the Bafs falls, or both may fall or rife together. 

The great ufe of Difcords is to produce variety, as the Ear is foon 
furfeited with too much confonance; whence it is an eftablifhed rule 
both in Compofition and Thorough-Bafs, that two perfedt confonances, 
two Fifths or two Eighths, are never to follow one another direcflly 
either afcending or defcending. All fuch difallowances are avoided by 
giving to the upper and lower part a contrary motion, that the one 
may afcend while the other defcends. A farther ufe of difcords is 
to raife the expe<flation, and thereby increafe the relifh of a fucceeding 
confonance. But then they are not to be introduced abruptly, as we 
have been obliged tofhew them in the foregoing examples, but in 
fuch a manner as to make them natural and eafy. This is called their 
Preparation-, for which this general rule may belaid down; that the note 
which is to become a difcord muft firft be introduced as a concord, 
and turn into a difcord as it were infenfibly. To fome Bafs Note at 
the latter part of a preceding Bar it makes a concord, and holding on, 
it becomes a difcord to a new note of the Bafs at the beginning of 
the Bar in which it takes place. The Xlll^h. Example {hews how this 
is done in the Fourth and Ninth and Seventh in Mufic of three parts, 
and is fufficient to fhew the meaning of the rule, the application of 
which is very extenfive, and muft be acquired by obfervation and ex- 
periment. In the firft Bar of this Example, the Eighth to C Bafs 
holds on as a Fourth with its Fifth to G Bafs in the Second Bar, and 

fo 
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fo that Eighth prepares the Fourth and Fifth. In the third Bar, the 
Fifth to G Bafs holds on as a Ninth of C Bafs in the fourth Bar; 
fo that Fifth prepares the Ninth. In the fame fourth Bar C the 
Eighth to C Bafs holds on as a feventh to D Bafs in the fifth Bar; 
and G the eighth to G Bafs in the fame Bar holds on as a Fourth to 
D Bafs in the fixth Bar, and is refolved into a Major Third ^F before 
the Clofe. 



In order to find the Fundamental Bafe of a Difcord, Rameau diredls 
us to take the uppermoft of two Notes bound together in diflbnince, 
and place it at the bottom of the harmony; then will thnt Note be 
the fundamental bafe of the Chord; as in Example XIV: in No. i,of 
which, the rule gives C as the fundamental Bafe; in No. 2. it gives 
A; in No. 3, D; in No. 4, G; and all the difcords are reduced to the 
Seventh; farther than v^^hich this rule does not extend. In the dif- 
cord of the Fourth and Fifth, and the Ninth, and fome of thofe dif- 
cords which are formed when the upper or under part falls or rifes 
half a Note, it gives us no affiftance: for both the Fourth and Ninth 
are fupported by their proper fundamentals; and in fome diffonant 
chords, formed by the approach of a Semitone, the fundamental Bafs 
lies out of the limits of the Chord. 



We fhall therefore obtain a more univerfal rule for finding a funda- 
mental Bafe in all Cafes, if we examine what note that is, whofe perfedt 
Fifth, or Third and Fifth, are found in the Chord when the harmony 
is filled up: becaufe it is the nature of every fundamental Bafe to carry 
its common Chord. 

I fhall add an example or two to fhew how this rule accounts for 
fome of the uncommon Difcords, which are nominal Difcords, but in 
fadt confonant intervals. See Example XV. 

In No, I. of this Example, every note of the Second Chord, the 
Bafe of which is Fh, carries a falfe Fifth; therefore no note of this 
Chord can be taken as a fundamental Bafe. But in the Chord we find 
F^and A, the Major Third and perfedt Fifth of Dj which mufl; 
therefore be underftood as the fundamental Bafe, carrying the dif- 
cords of the Seventh and Ninth. 

Tho 

G 
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The Second Chord of No. 2 is the fame in every note of it, (uporx 
keyed Inftruments) as the former; but the Chord is of a different De- 
nomination, and belongs to a different Key. E^^ in No. i. is the ex- 
treme flat or ^/■'/i/;///Z'£»^ Seventh to F ^, and is refolved inwardly by fall- 
ing into D the Fifth of G. The fame note in the next Example is 
D ^, the Major Sixth to F ^, and is refolved outwardly by rifmg into 
E:n: the Sixth to G; and it relates to the key of B as its fundamental, 
underffood, but not contained in the Chords and carrying the Difcords 
of the Seventh and Ninth- 
It may be neceff'ary to obferve farther concerning difcords, that dif- 
fonant Chords do not always change into confonant Chords, but fome- 
times a feries of Difcords are connecfled together, as in Example XVI; 
in the Second Bar of which we have the Minor Seventh changing in- 
to the diminijhed Seventh, by the rifing of the Bafe a Semitone higher. 
In the third Bar this diminilhed Seventh is fucceeded by the dif- 
cord of the Fourth and Fifth, which is again fucceeded by the Minor 
cr falfc Fifth, and that by the Ninth. Paifages of this Kind are very 
common, and may be continued to a great length. In flow Mufic, 
Avhere the Ear has time to follow and obferve fuch in^perfeft and un- 
expedlcd rcfolutions, they ai*e not only allov/able, but very agreeable; 
bccaufe the Ear will bear to be kept long in fufpenfe if it is properly 
fatisfied at lail. 

In inftrumental Muffc Difcords are introduced with greater la- 
titude than in vocal. The Key-note or its Fifth is continued in the 
B-ifs, while concords and difcords pafs and repal's upon it with a li- 
cence not reducible to the common rules of Harxnony, and undtrr lit- 
tle reffriclion, but that neccffary one oi keeping up to the fenfe and 
air of the movement. This liberty is feldom taken by good Mafters, 
except towards the Clofe of a Piece; in the way of a free Cadence; 
and as the harm.ony does not follov/ the forms of Thorough-Bafs, 
the Key of the Bafs is to be touched v/ithout any accompaniments of 
Chords in the right hand; whence fuch a continued Bafs Note is di- 
Tefted to be played 'Tap.o -^ Solo. See Example XVII. 

* Taf.Of is th'-' TcucJi or Ksy of nn Infirument. 
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CHAP. VI. 



OF MODULATION. ITS FORMS AND LIMITS. 




ODULATION is the Art of changing the Key or Moc^-j 
in Avhich a Piece of Muiic is conipofcdj luid iwj.y be Alo call- 
ed TranJitio7t, 

So long as we keep to the fundamental Ii.irniony, v/itliout departing 
iroiTi the degrees of the Oitave, the key is lull the ix^xic; but when wc 
make a cadence in any new key, foaic one oi" the degrees niuft be 
changed from natural into Sharp or I'lat. 



When 
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TCeys with Sharps, we proceed orderly b)^ Fifths: when we pafs ihto a 
Major Key Avith Flats, we proceed by Fourths. Tiie order of the 
Keys by Fifths is as follows; C — G one Sharp; G — D two Siiarns; 
D — A three flvarps; A — E four Sharps ; E — B five Sharps; 13 — ^i^F 
fix Sharps; ^F — ^C feven Sharps; iiC — i^G eight iliarps. 

The oi'der of the PCeys by Fourths, is, from C to F one flat; from 
F to ^^B two flats; from ^'B to ^E tlirce Ik.ts; from ' E to ^ A four flats; 
Avhich lail: Key, upon the organ and h.^-puchord, is tlie fame with tiie 
Key of ^G with the JMajor Third and eight nomin.il fliarps. 

'Eycvy fuccej/i've Key with Sharps is introduced by taking the Sharp 
Fourth of the preceding Key: as the Key of G is in:rodiiced after 
the Key of C by taking :sF, the Sharp I'^ourth of C, and Sharp Se- 
venth of G. Every fuccefiive Key with Flats is introduced by takiiip- 
thc flat Seventh of the preceding Key; which is but the reverfe of the 
former rule; becaufe if you were to go back again from the Key of 
G to the Key of C, you muil take ofl' the Sharp from F and make it a 
fiat Seventh to G. In the fame manner the K^y of F is introduc d 
aftej- C by taking ^^B: which is alfo the true Fourth of F, ths 

Key 
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Key we are going into. This eafy principle carries us through the 
whole feries of Keys by Fifths and Fourths. The rule is general, 
that whatever Key we would modulate into. Major or Minor, we 
inuft introduce either its fharp Seventh or its true t'ourth; and the 
harmony is beil when we take them both. The reafon of this is plain 5 
becaufe evezy Major Key has a Sharp Seventh, and a true Fourth in 
its own proper degrees, and a Minor Key, which has always a ti'ue 
Fourth, cannot be decided by a cadence till 'U'^e ufe its Sharp Seventh. 
The examples that follow will make this plain. 

By applying the Rule of Inverjionj already explained for this pur- 
pofe, we find that each of the tranfitions above mentioned, namely to 
the Key of the Fifth by its fharp Seventh, and the Key of the Fourth 
by its own true Fourth, may be effedled four different ways \ for fd 
many are the notes which conflitute a diffonant Chord. And firft for 
the Key of the Fifth above. Let C natural be the original Key; FM 
the Seventh of G, the Key into which we are to modulate. This 
fliarp Seventh may be introduced, i. as a Major Third to D. 2. as 
a fharp Sixth to A* 3.- as a fharp Fourth to C below it. 4. as a falfe 
Fifth to C above it. All thefe are fet down in their order, in Ex- 
ample XVIII. 

If we would modulate into the Key of the Fourth, which is F, by 
giving its true Fourth to it, which is B '^j we may take this i. as a 
flat Seventh to C. 2. as a falfe Fifth to E. 3, as a Minor Third to 
G. 4. as a Bafs note, with E the falfe Fourth upon it, and refolving 
into the harmony oi F, See Example XIX, 

Of Modulation in the Minor Key, 

The Minor Mode admits of the fame progreffion of Keys by Fifths 
and Fourths as the Major, but the manner of introducing them is dif- 
ferent; and before I explain this, it is necefTary to fhew the funda- 
m^ental harmony, and the harmonic accompaniment which the de- 
grees require in the Minor Key. Thefe were purpofely omitted above, 
to preferve a fimplicity in the rules. 

The fundamental harmony has the fame relation as in the Major 
Key, and the Accompaniment of the degrees in defce7tding is furniflied 
nearly in the ilime manner, except that the Seventh muft always be 

fharpened 
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iharpened before the clofe, without which the Key would remain un- 
decided. In Example XX I give two different accompaniments to the 
degrees of the Minor Key; the firft the true and fimple, the fecond 
more complicate and common. The degrees of the Minor Key /;? qf^ 
cending do not admit of an accompaniment from the harmony of the 
fundamental Key, becaufe we are obliged to ufe fharps in the Bafs, and 
to put Difcords upon them. However, a method will be lliewn in ano- 
ther place of accompanying the natural degrees of A iii af cending, 

' As Modulation in the Minor Key admits of a greater latitude, and 
is more difficult to underfland, I fhall not give the examples in A, a Key 
remote from C, but in the Minor Key of C, that the^ differences may 
be more obfervable between the Major Key and the Minor. 

The Minor Key is denominated from the Third; but in this Key 
the Sixth is Minor as well as the Third: v/hcnce we have this general 
rule, that if we would make a Tranfition froin the original Minor Key 
to the Fourth above or Fifth below (both being the fame) we mufl 
add one to its number of flats, which will be the flat Sixth of the Key 
we are going into; or take off one from the number of fharps (if we 
are in Minor Key with fharps) which will have the fame efiedt as be- 
fore in leaving the Sixth a Minor Sixth, 

If we would pafs to the Fifth above, we muft reverfe the former 
rule, by taking off one from the number of flats in the original 
Key, which is done by ufing its Major Sixth: or, if we are in a Mi- 
nor Key with fharps, we mufl add one to the number of fliarps; 
which has the fame effedl as before in giving the original Key a Ma- 
jor Sixth. Example XXI gives the Forms of Modulation from C Mi- 
nor to F Minor, its Fifth below, by introducing the Minor Sixth to 
F, which is D t>. Example XXII gives the fame Tranfition by in- 
troducing the Major Seventh, 

It is proper to give notice, that in Example XXII No. 2 I have 
introduced a Figure in Mulic, which has occurred in a few in- 
ftances before, and is called Syncopation \ by which a di'iving or hold- 
ing note is as it were cut through hy the accent on the firfl part of the 
fucceeding bar,, fo that the Time or Meafure in one of the parts feems 
to go counter to the time of another part; which in vocal Mufic is 
one of the firfl difficulties a learner has to overcome, if he prad:ifes 
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ia the Style of the Cathedral. Thus in No. 2 the firft holding note 
makes a difcprd of a Seventh to the Bafs in the beginning of the fe- 
cond Bar ; and another makes a Difcord of a falfe Fifth to the Bafs 
in the third Bar: by which means the modulation fteals on imper- 
peptibly, in a manner moft agreeable to the Ear, which is apt to 
be offended with all fudden and abrupt changes. Example XXIII 
ves the forms of Modulation from the Key of C Minor to G the 
ifth above, by the Major Sixth of C, and Major Seventh of G. 

Inflead of fhewing how to pafs into a great variety of Keys remote 
from the Original Key, which, if they are fuppofed to fucceed natu-* 
rally and agreeably, will only require a repetition of the fame Rules 
applied to different parts of the Scale; 1 fhall confine myfelf to fuch 
Keys as are properly related to the Original Key, into whicli it is al* 
lowable to modulate according to the flriilefl rules of Mufic. 

We have already feen that in the natural Major Key of C, the fun-, 
danaental harmony is comprized within the three Keys of C, G and 
F ; of which, C is the. original Key, G the firfl related Key, F the 
feqond related Key. All thefe have the Major Third. Befides thefe, 
there are three other Keys with the Minor Third, refpedtively cor- 
refponding to each of the Major Keys, as carrying the fame degrees of 
the Otftave. The Key of A with the natural or minor Third, is the 
Key of the Sixth, and has the fame degrees with C the original Key. 
E Key is the Key of the Third to C, and has the fame degrees with 
G Key, both of them carrying one Sharp. D Key is the Key of the 
Second, and has the fame degrees with F Key, both of them carrying 
one flat. 



The three minor Keys thus far agree with the three fundamental ma- 
jor Keys, that they carry all the degrees of the original odlave in their 
common Chords : yet none of them can be admitted as fundamental 
Keys for two reafons^ i. becaufe they are Keys on the imperfect 
Chords; and one of them, /. e, D, on a Difcord, a note diffonant to 
the Key note; therefore not properly related to the original Key: 2. 
becaufe they have a character effentially different from the original Key, 
in carrying the lefTer Third; and alfo their harmonic accompaniments 
carry us out of the natural degrees of the o<flave. Therefore I call C, 
G, F, the three primary Keys, and A, E, D, their vc£^QS:iwcfeconda^ 

4 
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rie^. The Key of B, the Seventh, is no Key 5 becaufe its Fifth is falfe, 
^nd fo it carrie3 no common Chord. 

The many different orders in which thefe Keys may be ufed in Com- 
polition, and the many Forms of Modulation thence arifing, will pro- 
duce as great variety in Mufic, with the addition of Melody, as the 
combination of the Letters of the Alphabet in all the languages of 
the World. Which is abfolutely the bejl order, it may be hard to af- 
certain; but certainly, when a Piece is compofed in a Major Key, the. 
Kindred Major Keys fhould have the preference, and fonie cadences 
fhould be formed in them before the Minor Keys are introduced; at 
leaft in one of them, which is the Key of the Fifth to tlie original 
Key; and throughout the whole piece the Major Keys iliould predo- 
jpiinate, to preferve an uniformity of Characfler. 

The method leaft exceptionable, and generally of the beft effcdl, is to 
return from the Key of the Fifth into the ongiaal Key, and to go from 
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the Fourth, into which the beft Compofers are frequently obiervcd 
to make no formal Clofe throughout the Whole courie of i. piece. 

As in the Major Key of C, the related Keys are C, G, F, M jor 
Keys, A, E, D, Minor Keys^ fo in the Minor Key we have them in 
the contrary order; A, E, D, Minor Keys, C, G, F, Major Keys. And 
here the Key. of the Seventh comes in with the reft, bccaule it carries 
a comnon chord: for which reafon, and from the variibb a.iture 
of the Degrees in the Minor Key, and the liberties which may be 
taken with them, (which will be better underftood when we come to 
the Chromatic Syftem) Modulation is more various, more learu'-^d, and 
confequently of better effedl in the Minor than in the Miijor Keys. 
Its beauties are of the fofter kind, delicate and feminine ; while the 
Major Key is more bold, ftrong and mafculine. 

Before we proceed to any critical obfervations concerning thejuft //- 
mits of Modulation, it will be proper to exemplify the Form or Man- 
ner of paffing into all the Affinities of the Original Key both Major 
and Minor. 

Example XXIV (hews the way of modulating from the Key into 

the Key without departing from its harmony^ the Keys being all the 

way 
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way undecided, by means of the interpofition of the Difcord of the 
Seventh. To this I add, in Example XXV, the Semi-Cadence or com- 
mon half-clofe: in XXVI the common Cadence: in XXVII a fuller 
Cadence: and in XXVIII the final Cadence. I call thx^ Cadence from 



h thcjinal Cadence, becai 
efcat of Jofquin de Pre 
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PurcelL^ After this, I modulate into all the affinities feparately, from 
Example XXIX to XXXIII inclufive: and then, in Example XXXIV, 
from the Original Key to all the affinities in fucceffion; firil to the 
three Primary Keys, and from them to the three fecondary Keys; 



Modulation 



wards and backwards - 



I may note by the way, that each of the foregoing Succeffions may 
be varied 120 different ways without tranfpofition; and with Iranfpo- 
jfition 1440 ways; and with three Inverlions of the Chords 4320 ways. 
I mention this, not only to fhew what variety grows natui*ally out of 
the principles of Harmony; but alfo that it may be feen how eafily 
examples might be multiplied in Mufic, if an Author were inclined to 
make out a large Book. See the Examples from XXXIV to XLVIII 
inclufive: obferving, that in the XLVir^^- Example, the tranfitions 
are made by means of the Fifth and major Sixth for introducing every 
fucceeding Key; as leading either to the Key-note, or to its minor 
Third, according as the Bafs falls a Second or a Fourth, 

The juft limits of Modulation may be afcertained, if it is allowed, as 
I think it muft be, that we have done all we ought to do in this refpe(^ 
when we have introduced all the Half-notes in the Oftave of our Key; 
I mean, when we have introduced them in that capacity and under that 
denomination in which they are related to thofe Keys, into which it i% 
lawful to modulate from the original Key. I fhall add an example of 
iny meaning fi'om a Movement of Ge^niniani Mnxvcv^-slXy admired; of 

* I might have called this the cadence -plagaU perhaps with more propriety. The antients gave 

to a Key or Octave two different forms or Modes, one of which they called Autheiiticy the otheiT 

c 
plagaL In the Authentic, the Oftave was in this form, G, with the chord of the Fourth uppermoft; 

c C ^ 

in the Plagal, the 0£tare was in this form, F, with the chord of the Fifth uppermoft, Whatufes they 

C 
derived from this diftindUon does not appear to me; neither is there any eflential difference between 

tiiefe two Modes; the Key, according to our prcfent rules, being the fame in both. 
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which, to avoid tranfcribing and explaining the whole, I fhall give an 
abridgement (as I fhall be obliged to do on other occafions in the 
courfe of this work) only obferving, that when we modulate in the 
Minor Key, there is a licence in the ufe of the greater or leffer Third, 
as the Change of the Harmony may require. The Piece of Geminiani 
from whence I have made the Extract in Example XLVIII, is the Air 
at the End of the 6th Concerto Op. 3, in the Key of E Minor. In 
this fhort fpecimen the Reader will find every Semi-tone within the 
Oftave of E; and from this view of it, we naay fee how we ought 
to condu<ft the progrefs of Modulation through the affiniti:rs of 
a Minor Key. We are permitted to introduce every half-note with- 
in the Oftave of our Key; but then, as I obferved before, we mull take 
them in their proper capacities, and call them by the names under 
which they Hand related to our Key. Thus for example, if the Key 
is E Minor, we may introduce the Half-note below the Key; but then 
we muft ufe it as D^, never as E^; becaufe it has a place as D ^ in 
the common Chord of B natural, and fo is within the proper harmony 
of the Fifth to the Original Key; but as E *^ it has no place in any 
one Key that is related to the original Key, but belongs to a remote fe- 
ries of Modulation. 

The rule here laid down is general, and has been obferved by the 
beft Compofers, The reafon of the rule is this; that the Original Key 
and its five kindred Keys, comprehend within their juft degrees all 
the Semi-tones in the Original Oftave. But as Mufic is a variable 
thing, there are cafes in which it may be lawful to tranfgrefs this rule, 
and take an accidental half-note in two difi^erent capacities. Thus in 
the Key of C Major, D K which belongs to the Key of E Minor (the 
Key of the Third to the Original) may be taken as E^ ; becaufe, as 
fuch, it is the Minor Third of the Original Key, which may betaken 
occafionally; but the moft judicious Compofers rather chufe to take 
fucha liberty toward the Clofe than in the middle of a movement; as 
in Example L, which is a Clofe in the the Major Key of C from the 

Solos of Tartini. 

Corelli has an extraordinary paflage, where he ufes the Half-note be- 
low D both as D ^ and C^ in the fpace of a few Bars : but this is done 
with fo much eafe and judgment, that no fault is to be found in it. In 
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of the greater, or the greater inilead of the iefler.; and that liberty dif- 
erectly ufed, will produce ftrch pafl^ges as that of Exainple LI, from 
the Gavot of C^jr^/Z/V 8th Concerto, Key G Minor; B^ is the Third 
to his Key ; by taking it with the Minor Third he falls into thi^ 
Gourfe of Modulation. That it cannot regulai-ly be fo takeft is cer-* 
tain; becaufethat minor third to fil^ is a Tritonus or falfe Fifth to G, 
the Key in which he is compofing, fo riot a proper third to B : but 
this example fhews us what may be done, if it is well done. If wes 
would fee w^hat a great Mafter can do in a Minor Key, we may exa-*' 
mine the fir ft Strain in Dr. Croffs Anthem, O Lord I ivill praife thee % 
where there is more good Modulation to be found than 1 have ac- 
counted for or admitted, and all of it eafily and naturally introduced. 
In the facred Style, Croft is a Compofer of the firft clafs-, whe^ 
ther we cohfider the beauty and chaftity of his Melody, the exteAt 
and variety of his Modulation^ the purity of his Harmony, thfe ma^ 
jefty of his fehtiments and expreflioii. 

But whatever may be done occafionally, with a view to fome parti-^ 
cular eiFed:, yet to exceed with boundlefs extravagance the juft limits, 
of Modulation with a view to nothing but novelty and vanity, is tt| 
produce confufion inftead of variety. Therefore I think great pains 
have been taken, with little apparent benefit to the Science of Mufie, by 
a German Mafter, who has gone through ail the pbffible fbrilas of Mo* 
d\alation; dividing the half-notes of the Odtave into forty fi^c keysi and 
nibdialating into every one of them iniThediately from the original Key • 
though the greater part of his Forms can have no place in any rational 
ebmpofition, and fome of them are ftiocking to the Ear. In the firft 
example of his book, he leads us from the natural key of C Major to 
the full- key of C^ with a double-iharp Third: in doing which, heiS 
reduced to the neceffity of ufing the fame half-note both as A t> ah^ 
G^ in immediate fuceejion^ and G:^ turns imrnediately into B -H. W-^ 
are gone much too far already in an intemperate ufe of accidehtal half- 
ndtes : but thefe new experiments on Modulatioh carry us bUt of all 
bounds. In Inftruments which have an un tempered Scale, as violins 
and violoncellos; C:^ and B^ are two diiferent intervals; and to pafs 
from one to the bthef by l cbfi-eaiori of the firft, would be to intro- 
duce an ihterVal which has rib plaefe in the Scale oif Mufic. I can- 
hbt dthy that it is pb^blg to fhovg frbih any given Key into the full 
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Key of the half-note above it, with the interpofition of few notes, 
atid with no very bad efFeft; but then it fhould be from a Key 
with the Minor third (as C) and the next Key will not be Cs but 
D ^ : See Example LII. 

I confider No. i in this Example as a forced unmufical confecution, 
too remote from the original Key at any rate, and attaining its end in 
too fhort a compafs for the Ear to follow it and find out its meanings 
although there is no falfe concord to be detefted in the ftcps. No, 2 
is rather more allowable: but after all, fuch experiments are fitter for 
prelude and Capriccio, as matters of curiofity than for the improve- 
ment of Mufic: they iliew what may be done, rather than v*'hat oi _ 
r to be done in regular compofition; and if they touch the fancy of a 
confiderable Artift, who perfuades himfelf that all Art confifts in the 
producing of fomething new and ftrange, he will be going out of his 
way to bring them in upon all occafions. Mufic will aiford us fo 
much variety within the proper bounds of Modulation, that we need 
not have recourfeto thefe unnatural diftortions. How fparing was the 
Modulation of Antiquity, and yet how fweet are many of its pro- 
ductions ! They knew that there are much greater ends to be attained 
in Mufic than novelty of Modulation; which they ftudioufly avoided, 
and for fear of ftraying too much, were cautious of new experiments 
even to a fault. Our danger lies on the other fide: we are too nmch 
difpofed to throw down fences and over leap antient boundaries. Yet 
itmuft be owned there are fome real improvements in Modulation of 
late years: therefore what I here fay muft not be underflood as if I 
wiflied to exclude all extraneous modulation. In Recitative and flow 
movements liberties maybe taken with great effeft for purpofes of ex- 
preflioh, to furprize the ear without fhocking or mifleadmg it.) 

If the Learner is not fparing of his trouble, he may acquire a great 
command in Thorough-Bafs by tranfpofing with his Pen, and then play- 
ing over, the foregoing Forms of Modulation, being twenty-five in num- 
ber, into the feven Major Keys of G, D, A, E, F, B ^\ E ^: and into 
the feven Minor Keys of E, B, F^, D, G, C, F: taking them in fuch 



an Order as wrll make the tranfpofition moft convenient, and beginning 
with the Third, or Fifth, or Eighth uppermofl: in the treble Stave, to 
keep the chords to a proper compafs in the Scale of Thorough-Bafs. 

Before 
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Before I leave the'Dodtriae of Modulation, into which the Chroma-^ 
tic Tranfitions by Semitones "will carry, us much farther and deeper in 
the next Chapter, I have two Gbfervations^to make, both of which fall 
within the limits of the Natural Scale, i. That the antient Maftera 
ufed a fort of Modulation in the Minor Key, which is neglefted and 
almoft unknown to modern Compofers. In the Diatonic degrees, the 
Natural Scale affords us two Minor Keys of a different Conftitutionj 
one of the common form, which is A, with the Minor Third and Mi- 
nor Sixth ; another, which is D, with the Minor Third and Major 
Sixth ; and here the two Tetrachords of the Oftave are limilar, as in the 
Major Key; that is each of them have the Semitone in the fame fitu- 
ation. This form of' the Key of D referves to the Key of A all it3 
proper degrees, and gives us the command of two Minor Keys un- 
der one, with the proper affinities of each; and in the ufe of them fuch 
paflages of harmony occur as are no where elfe to be heard. It 
yeilds a grand open fort of harmony with a vaft variety of Modulation^ 
peculiarly adapted to the folemnity and greatnefs of the facred Style; 
^allis's great Service is in this Key, and has fome wonderfully ftriking 
paflages in it. One fhort Example may ferve as a fpecimen of thi$ 
kind of Modulation. See Example LIII. In this Example, every 

note of the Bafs gives us a new key with its full harmony; and yet 
thefe tranfitions are all eafy, becaufe the upper part Aides along by fin- 
gle degrees. This can never happen in the common Form of the 
Minor Key with the Minor Sixth. 

I obferve, fecondly, on the Diatonic Modulation, that the Chord 
of the Fifth changing into the Sixth, or the Sixth into the Fifth, is 
almoft of univerfal application; it will come in any where, in any of 
the parts, and may be accommodated to all the degrees of the Odtave* 
When the Fifth and Sixth are inverted, and transferred from the upper 
to the under part, they become the Sixth and Fifth. In the Courfe of 
Modulation in the Minor Key, No. XXIV, I have made all the tranfi- 
tions by the Fifth and Sixth, to give a fpecimen of their univerfality. 
I here fubjoin a few more examples, to fliew fome of the different ways 
in which this change of the Chord may be applied, from Example 
LIV to LXV inclufive. No. LXIII fhews the application of the 
Fifth and Sixth in the leading point of the three parts of the famous 



Non nobis Dominc No; LXIV is~ a double fugu 



parts 
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parts in the BenediSius of Orlando Gibbons-, in whofe Te Deumy and 
other Church Services, many like examples are to be found of elegant 
Air, with excellent contrivance, and the purefl Harmony. 




CHAP. VII. 



GF HARMONIC PERIODS, DIATONIC AND CHROMATIC. 




Y an Harmonic Period I underftand a feries or chain of Chords, 
connedted together, and depending on one another, till they 
come to fome kind of Clofe. Some examples reducible to this Clafs 
-liave occurred already, though not confidered as fuch. The accompa- 
niments of the degrees in the Odlave conftitutea Period of Plarmony; 
but it is very fimple, as we proceed all the way by iingle degrees, and 
avoid difcords. There are other Periods, in which the Bafe afcends 
or defcends by Leaps of feveral tones; and as difcords are admitted, 
■ thefe Periods exhibit a morepleafing and artificial conlirudlion. 

I place that Period firft in order, which proceeds by leaps of con- 
tinued Fifths defcending and Fourths afcending-, where by means of 
the Difcord of the Seventh, the harmony is kept in fufpencc at every 
fucceflive Chord, till it comes to a Clofe in the Key. At every Step 
a new Difcord arifes and the preceding Difcord is refolved. See Ex- 
ample LXVI; of the Chords of which I fet down one Inverlion for 
the lingularity of the Harmony: Examp. LXVII. 

The Second Period, Examp. LXVIII, proceeds by Fourths de- 
fcending or Fifths afcending; this is the reverfe of the former; and 
the Learner will find a good example of in the middle movement of 
Handel's 4^^- Organ Concerto, in the Key of Bt> with the Major Thirds 

The Third Period, Es^ample LXIX, defcends as before by Fourths, 
but in a diit'erent order, 'f'his Period was in great efteem with Corelli^ 
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who 
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who has feveral examples of it, under different forms, in his Solos^ 
Sonatas, and Concertos. Its harmony is fo fruitful, that it affords us 
three more Periods; which are made by taking the feveral parts of 
the foregoing as Bafses, and putting the proper Chords to them. 
In Example LXX, the upper part is taken as a Bafs: in Example 
LXXI the fecond Part is taken as a Bafs: in LXXII the third Part. 
In Example LXXIII, the harmony is taken as it ftands in LXIX^ 
and the Bafe is divided. In Example LXIV the divided Bafs is 
taken as an upper part; and the parts which accompanied it are placed 
below. It is proper to obferve, that the parts of harmony will not 
always bear to be inverted; becaufe if the upper part is a fimple Fifth 
to the Bafe, all fuch Fifths becomes Fourths when the upper part is 
taken as a Bafs, and are not allowed. 

In Example LXXV we have a Seventh Period of Harmony, on si 
Bafs which rifes by Thirds and defcends by Fourths, and is accom- 
panied all the way with common Chords. The diftances in this Pe- 
riod are not only very harmonious, but there is a Refponfe regularly, 
kept up between the. upper part and the under. From the fecond 
Bar, the Bafs rifes a Third, and the Treble takes the fanie interval 
in the third and fourth bars : and if the Chords are examined it will 
be found that the fame alternate interval is in the middle part. There- 
fore the harmony of this Period may be taken as a Ground for the 
conftruding of Imitations and Fugues, in which the other parts may 
follow the leading part at the diftance of one Bar from each other, as 
in the Period itfelf. If the form of the Leader is 
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the 



der of tones and femitones, and the form is purfued to a Clofe or Relt„ 
fuch a piece,, is called a Canorty or Fugue conflrudled according to thet 
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be inade 



Periods ; but as the application is more obvious in this, I Ihall take \% 
as an example, to fliew how the plain Chords of a Period may be put 
into a more artificial form, with a mixture of melody. See Example 
LXXVIII, in which fome Points and imitations are brought in, toge- 
ther with a Canon in the Unifon Fifth and E 
diftance of the Refnonfes irt the Chords of t1 



The Method of bringing in points, and making Refponfes, in Mu- 

£c of feveral Parts, is a branch of the Art, which would require a 

' ^ ' ■ Treatifo 
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Ex.IiXVI. 
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Firft Sarmoiiic Period by Fifths defcendingSf Fourths afcending 




Ex.IiXVTE. 




£k:» liXVm. Second Period by Fourths defcending 




Ex •liXIX. Third Period by Fourths defcending. 






. Four thPeriod by taking the upper part of the laft as a Bafs 
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Ex.IjXXI.FiftliPeriod,by taking th«fecond Part as aBars. 




Ex.IiXXn. SixthPeriod, by taking AethirdPart as a Bafs. 




Ex.IiXXin.TIie third PeriodVon a divided Bafs 




Ex.LXXIV:. The divirfedBafs taken as an upper^Paxt ^'^ 
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nth Period, on Fourths ofa different Progire^sioil 
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Harmony of the Seventh Period inMufic of three Parts 
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Canon in the Fifth and Eighth 
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Ex.XXXyH. Eiglith Period, in wtich the Bafs rifes ScfaUs 
by S.e^condfltfThirds and F^ourths • 
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Treatife by itfelf. It was antiently the chief objedl of a Mufical 
Education. Their way was to take a feries of fimplc notes, called the 
Plain-Songy and to find out the different kinds of rcfponfive Melodies 
that might be added to it, either above or below, fo as to make p-ood 
Air, and preferve good Harmony; or as an antient Author expreifes 
himfelf, to pleafe the Ear and Jhew Cunning. 

If the Reader wiilies to fee what road muft be purfued by thofc who 



Mafters 



Mor 



Mitfu 



This art of compofing on the Ground of a Flain-iiong was called 
Defcanting'y and fome Students who attained to great excellence were 
fo indefatigable in it, that Bird^ the celebrated Author of Non iiobisy 
dcfcanted forty different ways upon the plain- fong of a Mifererci and 
George Waterhoufe a thoufand or more; according to the teflimony of 
M.orley his companion. Whoever confiders this, will excufe me, if in 
the Multitude of Examples I have made for this Work, there fliould 
be fome in which I have not hit upon the bcjl form. Morley after he 
has given the leading Point of Non Nobis Domine to his Scholars to. 
work upon, (which was a common Point for practice in that time) and 
has fhewn what he could do upon it himfelf, has this obfervation ; " if 
** a man would ftudy, he might find upon it variety enough to fill 
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•* ficians in the World, they might compofe upon it, and not one of 
*' their compofitions belike unto thit of another. And you fhall find 
** no point fo well handled by any inan, either Compofer or Crganift, 
•* but with ftudy either he himfelf or fome other might make it much 
,, better." See p. 162 of the Old Edition. 

In the eighth Period, Example LXXVII, the Bafs proceeds by a 
Variety of leaps of Seconds Thirds and Fourths. In the Ninth Pe- 
riod, we have a fine feries of harmony in the Minor Key. With this 
Period Pergoleji begins the firft Duo of his Stabat Mater, where it is 
applied with great propriety and effecfl; but Corelli 2ir\d. other Authors 
had ufed it before him. In the tenth Period, we have the ninth in 
another form, the upper part of that being taken as a Bafs in this; but 
for the convenience of bringing in the harnaony, the meafure is changed. 

The eight degrees defcending from the Fifth to its 0£tave in a Mi- 
nor 
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nor Key fupport a great variety of good and plealing Harmony. In 
Example LXXX I have given thefe eight degrees in. the Bafs as a 
Period, having taken the hint from a Compofition of CariJJimi-y and 
in the Twelfth Period, we have the fame degrees. with a different ac- 
companiment. In the Thirteenth Period, Example LXXXIl, the 
fame eight degrees, defcending from g to G in the Minor Key of 
C, are put into the upper part, to {hew the new harmony which is 
produced, when we add a Bafs and fill up the parts. I am fo fond of 
thefe eight degrees, that I was in doubt with myfelf whether I fliould 
not propofe them as a Mode or Key in the Chapter on Modulation. 
I have effayed to introduce them in different forms into a piece for the 

4 ■ 

Diapafons of the Organ ; which is too long to be inferted in this 

Work. " . 

4 

In^ Fourteenth Period, in a Minor Key, feme ftation^ry notes are 
taken in the Bafs, and I have ventured on a more remote Modulation, 
approaching to the Chromatic which is foon to follow. The learner 
may here fee what unexpedled turns of harmony, and what agreeable 
refolutions,. are produced, by taking accidental Semitones in different 
parts of the Scale: how this brings us into Major Keys inftead of Mi- 
nor, and Minor inflead of Major ; and all with an effedt which is na* 
tural and agreeable, whefi the licenfe is ufed with moderation. See 
Examples LXXXIII and LXXXIV5 in the latter of which, the mid- 
dle part of. the former is taken as a Bafs, and the Modulation is the 
fame as before. 

The Cadences being generally regular in all the foregoing Examples, 
it will be proper here to add fomething concerning the. harmony of the 
imperfect cadences, of which there is great Variety. 

\ 

In Example LXXXV, the Clofe is driven forward from one Key 
to another by putting a Minor Seventh on every fucceeding key, to 
keep the harmony undecided and flying, till we think it proper to make 
a Clofe in the Eighth, regularly prepared by its Major Seventh. If we 
examine the Gavot in the Sixth of Mr. Stanley s Concertos, we fhall 
fee this rule applied with great judgment to a very elegant Air; in 
which the Author, through a fucceflibn. of Keys, only touches the 
Key-note, and immediately leaves it for the flat Seventh: and thus 
keeps the Cadence flying till he falls into the original Air. I never 

met 
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E X • 1 J XJLIZX, • Tenth Period ^ in whicli t7ie upper ))art of H'.e -Fornif r is 
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Ex» T J A. X X. • Eleventh Period , on the Eight Degrees of (h< 1' i i't h 
descending in a Minor Xey 




Ex • liXXXI • Twelfth Period; another on the fame Decrees 




Ex, liXXXn. The Thirteenth Period , with the fame Eight 
Degrees in the upper Part o 
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T?'t)urteeiith Periods ia a Minor Key, with a free Modulation « 
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met with a hearer, learned or ignorant, who was not delighted with 
that Movement. The fame ufe of the flat Seventh for avoiding 
a Clofe occurs very frequently, from the nature of the fubjeft, in the 
lixth of HandeVs Voluntary-Fugues; all of which are deep and diffi- 
cult, but greatly to be admired by all judges of harmony. 

In Example LXXXVI, I have thrown together as many other Forms 
of the imperfetft Cadences and Paufes, as could well be brought into 
one Piece; in which fome repetition mufl be expedled, as the dcii'gn 
was rather to make it ufcful than agreeable. In the conclufion of the 
Cadence ad libitum^ a fort of expretuon is dire(ltcd, for which there is 
no eftabliftied Term; therefore I have put over thofe notes the words 
jiccelerandoy by which it is intended, that the firft notes of that parcel 
ihould be pi lyed fomewh it gently, and the velocity of the others ihould 
increafe all the w>iy by infenliblc degrees to the ucinoil; mpidiLv- 



Of the Chromatic Syf.c?n* 



Before we proceed to any Periods of Chromatic PInrmony, it is pro- 
per to fhew what the Chromatic Syftem is, and whence it is derived. 



Muficians g 



: Harmony originates in the Minor Key. The old Greek 
ve this name to that Scale in which the degrees proceed 
by Semitones. The term Chro7natic, in its application to Mufic, is 
capable of different interpretations: it lignifies coloured. I have a con- 
je<fture of my own, which muft take its chvincc; viz, th.t it was fo 
called becaufe the Notation in the Mufic of this Scale was of a differ- 
ent colour from the Diatonic Notes; as it was once a cuftom with our 
own Muficians to make their notes black or red to denote a difference 
of Time and Meafure. They might think it convenient to denote a 
difference of interval by the fame device- 

The degrees on which the legitimate Semitones are t^^ken, are thofb 
in which the Minor Key varies occafionally from itfelf. When we 
defcend in the Minor Key from A to A, the degrees are all natural: 
but when we afcend, the Teti'achord from E to A is the fam,e ; s in 
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Key. 



L Example 
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Example LXXXVII gives the eight degrees of the Minor key de- 
fcending and afcending; and in Example LXXXVIII a third Odlave 
is formed out of both the former; which gives us the variable degrees 
by Semitones, and fhews the Original of the Chromatic Scale. 

If any other Notes befides thefe are ufed within the Oftave of A 
as Chromatic Degrees, they are borrowed from another Key. Thus 
if we take the Tetrachord from A to D by Semitones, we borrow 
from the variable degrees in the Key of D Minor. If we take the 
Tetrachord from B to E by Semitones, we bon*ow from the variable 
degrees of E Minor. In this manner we reduce the whole Syflem of 
the Od:ave to Chromatic Degrees; by taking the variable degrees of 
A the Original Key, with the variable degrees of its two kindred keys 
of the Fifth and Fourth, which are E and D Minor. Thefe are all 
put together in Example LXXXIX, into one Scale, which I call the 
Scale of the Chromatic OSiave^ diflinguiflaed into its three Tctra- 
chords. 



Whoever examines the Works of Core//i v/ith this view, will find 
that he has introduced into one Movenient all thefe Seinitones of the 
Original Key and its two Relatives, in the Gig at the end of his fe- 
venth So/o. His exan:iple teaches us how far wc may go with cei tMnty ; 
and that the Chromatic Semitones fhould be taken only from the fun- 
damental Harmony of the Minor Key. 

Hence it appears, that if we ufe Chromatic Semitones in a M.ijor 
Key, we borrow them fron:i a Minor. Tartini in his twelfth Solo, in 
the Key of F Major, has a very Angular Chromatic Variation in 
which he takes the Semitones of the Superior Tetrachord of the Keys 
into which he modulates, and confines himfelf to them in every in- 
ftance, except one toward the Clofe, in which he goes out of thefe li- 
mits. For though Chromatic is lawfully derived from the variable na- 
ture of the Sixths and Sevenths in the Minor Key, it mjy alfo be built 
upon the variable Nature of the Thirds, which may be taken greater 
or lefs at every new tranfition: but here the Mufic is more harfh 
and abrupt, and the licence, being very large, may be much abufed. 

Here follow the Examples of Chromatic Harmony in Periods. 
Ex. XC, Chromatic Period of the Hulf-Clofe in the Key of A. 
Ex* XCl, gives the fame in the Key of E, Ex. XCII, the fame in the 

Key 



Ex. IjXXXVII 
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Chromatic Notes in the upper 
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Tetrachord o£ a Minor !P.ey 




Ex.iiXxxvm. 




£x« liXXXIX* Cfcromatic Octave, confifting o£ three 



different Chromatic Tetrachords 
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Key o£ A. 



Key of E . 



!Px» XC • Harmony of the Chromatic Period in A 
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• Chromatic Period in £ 




Ex • XCH • Chromatic Period in 13 . 
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• Chrom.Period afcendingby Spmit<ineb in the upper Part* 




Ex • X-CIV. Cliroinatic Period descending by Semitones in the 



upper Part,* 
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Ex. XCV. Afcehdingby Semitones in the Bafs • 




Ex* XCVI» Period of double Chromatic arcending, with all 
the Semitones of the Octave in their proper relations* 




Ex • XCVn. Iiiverfion of the laft Period, by taking the 

upper part as a Bafs • 
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Period of double ChrtJinatic defceudiiig 
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£x • JLC/HX. • A i'imple Diatonic Period, which will turn into a 
Period of double Chroma tic, by means of the changeable Thirds 




Ex. C. 




Ex. CI. By the changeable Zt^^ScSi 
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Ex . CIV. Chromatic Period with the chaug<;able Thirds from the 

S tah at Mater o£ Pergolef i . 





Jnxta crucem lacliry mo 
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Ex . cv. 

The application of ChromaticHarmony in PuTCells Te Dexim . 
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"We therefore pray 
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Key of D, with the whole Clofe. Ex, XCIII is a Chromatic 
Period afcending by Semitones in the upper part. Ex. XCIV, ano- 
ther dejcending by Semitones in the upper part. Ex. XCV afcends by 
Semitones in the Bafs. Ex. XCVl is a Period of double Chromatic 
afcending, with all the Semitones of the Otftave in their proper rela- 
tions. Ex. XCVII is the lafl: Period inverted, the upper part bjing 
taken as a Bafs : and here the Inverfion produces Ibmc very fine 
and uncommon harmony. Ex. XCVIII is a Period of double C/jro^ 
matic defcending. Here it is proper to obfcrvc upon the liberties tiken 
by fome Mafters, that if the Bafs wci'e earned on from F Bais m the 
fifth bar to the next Fifth below F, we fhould get into fiilfc harmony* 
by making a Key of B, which is no Key in the Natural Scale. Ra^ 
meau has done this; but the haraiony is exceptionable, for tlie reafon 
I have now given; as alfo becauL- E t>, as the minor feventh in the ie- 
ries to F, has no relation to the key we are m. 1 rather think Cliro- 
matic harmony fliould be kept to fuch liniiis as can be juftihed 
by the examples of Corelli and Piircell, who lived in the clifiical age 
of harmony, when Mafters were more ftuJious to produce grc.it effecfts 
than to occafion great furprize by tranfgreliing the proper bounds of 
Modulation. 

I add one Example to fliew the derivation of Chromatic Harmony 
from the Diatonic, by the licence allowed in the imperfed: concord of 
the Third. See Ex. XCIX. and C. In Example CI, I give the 
changeable Sevenths and Sixths upon a Stationary Bafs, according to 
the practice of fome modern Mafters; but the chords in this way are 
not reducil>le to the lav/s of harmony. Examp. CH and CIIl are 
better. 

As a Specimen very excellent in its kind I fet down a Period of 

Chromatic harmony from the Stabat Mater of Pergolefty which is 

built entirely upon the changeable Thirds: See Example CIV. There 

is an Air <^f fidnefsand mourning in thelefs-articulate intervals of the 

Chromatic Degrees: Pergolef hath therefore accommodated them with 

great propriety to the lamentation of the Virgin-Mother at the 

Crofs. They are applicable to every kind of depreflion, particularly 

to that of fuppliant and penitential devotion : of which there can be 

no finer example than in the Verfcof PurcelVs Te Deum, Eximp. CV; 

where the pointings and paufes ihew the judgment and fancy of a great 

Mafter 
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Mafter. In the middle of the third Bar of this example, the chord, 
of the extreme fharp Sixth (which in keyed Inftruments is the fame in- 
terval with the flat feventh) is introduced, of which I gave an exam- 
ple at the Chromatic Clofe, Ex. XCIII: but here thefalfe Fourth is 
joined with it. . 

Pergo^efi and Purcell ihew us the proper Ufe of Chromatic Mufic; 
which in light and quick movements is ilrangely out oi pkce^ as if a 
man ftiould att-nupt to cry and Liugh at tha fame time. Tartini has 
indeed put a Chromatic Variation upon a Minuet; which may be ad- 
mitted as a matter of curiofity^ but it makes every body feel miferable 
when they hear it. 

In the foregoing Periods, I have endeavoured to exhibit the moft 
confiderable parts of w^hat may be called the Materia Mtifica, which 
experience and fancy are to compound and apply in many different ways. 
By more changes and inverfions, and by looking farther into the works 
of fome of the beft Authors, I rhight have multiplied thefe examples^ 
but when the Learner has ftudied what I j:iave here given, he will ccr- 
tainly be able to do this and much more for himfelf. Out of thefe Pe- 
riods he will conftrudt others by compounding them together at plea- 
fure, when ufe has made it eafyto apply, the rules of Inveriion and 
.Mpdulation; and when the fancy is furnifhed with fome variety of 
Air and Meafure, the Learner becomes an Extcmpore-^CT^ovmQVy who 
will find his ftores inexhauftible, if he has laid in a proper foundation 
of Harmony. 

F 
W 

The Art of Co^npojition includes Invention and Difpojition: the lat- 
ter only can be taught: but as Difpofition fuppofes a previous know- 
ledge of Topics, that is, of the Common-places, Predicaments, and Fi- 
gures, of Mufic j the Invention will certainly be affifled by thofe rules 
of Difpofition w^hich are intended to regulate it. With this view I 
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Another like Example, exprefsive of fi.pp]ication,in (heDuet inKrther, 
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Ex. CXVI • Air, or Melody with Meafure • 



Ex.CXVU. Drum 9 or Mea£iire without Melody 
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Ex.CXVJLLL. From the Dead March in Saul. 
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CHAP. VIIL 



QN THE ANALYSIS OF AIR, AND THE CONDUCT OF SUBJECT. 



THE two parts effential to Mufic are Harmony and Air, Har- 
mony is enlivened by Air, and Air is fupported by Harniony. 
But as Air is the producftion of the fancy or imagin.ition, fonie h .ve 
falfly fuppofed that it may be left, like the Nightingale, to the wild- 
Jiefs of Nature; and that all rules can only fervc to fetter and reffcnin 
it. Air, it is true, is an effufion of the fancy; and in different 
artifts, of original Genius, it will have a different turn and char,;(fter, 
like the air of the face : yet there is no Science, nor any one part of 
a Science, in which Nature will not derive much afTiftance from Art 
and Experience, The Extempore Performer, when his fancy is infpi- 
rited, does not forget his rules; bat utters the fruits of his knowledge 
and experience; without which he would h..ve nothing to produce; it 
being impollible to reap what never was fovv'n, or to difplay that ikill 
which never was acquired. Method is as ntccilary in a niufical, as in 
any other kind of Difcourfe; and undigeftcd or ill-digefted thoughts 
will produce no more efFc6t in Mufic th.n in Oratory or Poetry. 

I am very fenfible I have a diHicult fubjed: before me, and that the 
attempt to reconcile Air with Reafon, will appear like that of giving 
Laws to the Wind, which bloiocth where it l/Jleth -, but wjicn the mat- 
ter is properly conlidei-ed, it will appear in a different light. 

To make ourfelves underftood in a Subjeft, which to many Readers 
brings new Terms and new Ideas, we are obliged to have recourfe to 
fome Analogy, and compare it with fomcthing we underfland already: 
though in making this comparifon, I forefee that there is fnch a com- 
plication of Ideas in mufical Terms, as can fcarcely be reduced to that 
limplicity which is proper to a dciiuitiou. However let us make the 
experiment. 
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Poetry 
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Poetry and Mufic are nearly allied 5 and in the firft ages generally 
went together. In Poetry, there is Matter^ Style^ Metre^ SubjeBy Syn-* 
taXy and th^fgures of Rhetoric ^ which laft are common to the Elo- 
quence both of Poetry and Profe, In Mufic, there is Harmony ^ Air, 

Mea/'ure, Connexion, and ExpreJJion* 

Harmony is the Matter or Subftance which Mufic has to work up- 
on : or, to fpeak Ipgically, it is the iSz^^r^^/wiW of Air and exprcflion^ 

L 

Air fignifies the manner in which that Harmony is exprdfcd, and 
anfwers to DiBiony which exprefles the Matter in literary compofition. 
Meafure and Melody are necefiary to Air\ and if by Air we mean the 
leading air of a Strain or Paragraph in Mufic, Air is the fame thing 
with BubjeB. 



M^afi 



com 



prehends the number and duration of Notes in a Bar^ the different 
k^nds of which I do not diflinguifli, as I fuppofe thera to he under- 
wood already ; fecondly, as it \s applied to the length of a mufical. 
verficle or claufe, or to aferies of correfpqndent claufes in a Strain. 

^elody is the mufic of a fingle part, moving either by fingle degrees 
or by leaps. Harmony is Melody in Confonance; and Melody is Har- 
mony in Succefllon or Confecution. Meafure is not necefi^ary to Melo- 
dy; and in this it diflfers from Air; being only one of its conftituent 
parts. The ad libitum Cadence has Melody, but is always without 
the formality of Meafure, and cannot therefore have the name of an 
Air. 

Syntaxisy or Connexion, has a more extenfive Senfe in Mufic than in 
language. It is applicable to the continuation or carrying on of the 
Air or Subjedt, with a jufl arrangement of correfpondent periods in a 
Mufical Paragraph; as if there were in language a Syntaxis of Sen- 
tences, as well as a Syntaxis of Words. It is alfo applicable to a con- 
nexion of Harmonies in due Succeflion, joined together by eafy and na- 
tural Tranfitions, according to the rules of Modulatioii. 



#' 
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exprefs the Idea or the paffion which he propofes to excite by any par- 
ticular pafi^age or movement. Secondly, as it relates to the Performer; 

whofe 
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whofe expreffioa difFers from that of the Coixipofer, as the Speaker 
of Poetry on the Stage differs fjoxn the Poet himfelf. It is his 
part to exprefs as nearly as he cao the defiguof the Compoler, and to en- 
deavour to improve upon it, without falling into the error ofdeparting 
from it. If he does this with a good tone, he is hke the Sp jakcr, who 
to propriety of accent adds the charms of a iweet and melodious voice. 

How {2LV the ^gures of Rhetoric are transferable to Mufic, and hov\r 
many of them, it may be difficult toafcertdin. I c n (c^ the Climax^ , 
the Anil t/jefisy the Periphrajis, the Parentke/isy the Apofnpcfis -, with 
Augmentation, Diminution, Iteration, Imitation, and I think feme 
others. By Imitation we are not to undj^^riCAnd the Lnit-Ltion of one 
pafTage in another paffage, or the imitation of Muhc in Mulic, but the 
imitation of Nature in Mufical founds, as oi callingyjighingy laughing^ 
&c. Where the found is an Ecclio to the (^\\£c, 

I have feen many judicious obfervations on the feveral excjllcncles 
^vhich fhould meet together in good Mufic^ but they were always too 
general; and I never had the good fortune to find them illuflr tod by 
proper examples. Writers on this fubjcdl fccm to have apprehended, 
that Mufical Air is a thing too volatile to be amdized. Tins ueteft 1 
Ihall endeavour to fupply, by exemplifying fon^'C oi the rules relating 
to Air, Melody, Mealure, and SubjecS; and alfo by decompofing Ibme 
Airs and Meafures of our greateft Mafters; I mc.m thofe whom we 
now call antient; for I find lefs to my purpofe in the moderns; who 
are too apt to throw their Air into a finglc part; one part taking it 
up when another has laid it down; while ail the I'cfi: are lervile accom- 
paniments, and the Bafe but little inore than a divided Drone. To 
fatisfy the prefent Appetite for ngife and tumult, arifing from a fort 
of convulfive agitation of the mind, analogous to the d.ince of St. 
Vitus in the limbs, one of the parts has a rapid motion given to it (no 
matter which) confuting frequently in a repetition of the f ime note. 
Thus their Harmonies, inflead of being properly connecfted, and 
melting into one another, are chopped in pieces ; and the motion 
of repetition is a poor fubftitute for learned contrivance and corref- 
pondent melody in the different parts; which was denoted by former 
artifts under the word Mixture. Some Maft^rs hav^ ventured to pre-. 
dicS, that this Style will foon be out of fifliion: but that is more 
than I can forefee: light people will always be befl pleafed with light 

mufic; and little minds will ad^Tiire little things. 

It 
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It was obferved above, that Melody is Harmony in Succeffion: Ex- 
ample CVI will explain this. Hence we have the following rule; 



that fo far as Melody is a folution of notes from their Harmonic Confo- 
nance. Melodies muft either move by leaps of confonant Intervals ; or 
by fucceffive degrees, in fuch a manner, that the notes of Confonance 
may be more confpicuous than the notes of pafTage, by falling upon 
the accented parts of the Bar. If there are four flrokes in a Bar, the 
accent is on the firft and third; if eight, on the firfland fifth; if three 
on the firft onlyj if twice three, on the firft and fourth &c. See 
Examp. CVII No. i, 2, 3, 4. 

In No. I of this Example, the Melody takes the fimple notes of 
Confonance; but in No. 2, 3, 4, notes of pafTage are added; notwith- 
ftanding which the notes of Confonance ftill keep their places as be- 
fore: and, let the Melody be what it will, the intention of its har- 
mony fliould always appear in it. Thus for example, if the notes in 
the upper part are three to each one of the Bafe, two of them 
fliould belong to the intended Harmony: if but one, it fliould be 
the firft of thein, on which the accent falls. See Example CVIII. 

If the notes of confonance do not fill on the accented parts of the 
Bar, nor on the firft of four notes under the fame ligature, the notes 
\vhich feem to contradift the rule are to be underftood as A-ppogiatiiras 
(or notes oi fuppojitioji as foine call them) which are admitted into the 
text of the melody, tho' in themfelves no more than accidental graces 
or ornaments : as in example CIX. 

Melodies are fimple when they are formed upon the notes of a 
Chord : but there is another fort of Melody, which relates, or may 
relate if the compofer pleafes, to a new Harmony at every fucceflive 
note of the Melody. Thus the fimple melody CX, may be taken in 
the other form of CXI; whicli latter has a better effed: in vigorous 
fpirited Movements, fuch as Gavotts, &c: the new relations in th^ 
inelody, fucceeding fo faft upon each other, quicken the attention of 
the mind, and by a fuccefiion of new Ideas (for diftinft harmonics may 
be confidered as fuch) raifc the fpirits; as an increafe of bodily agita- 
tion makes the blood circulate more brifkly. 

It being now a common pracfbice with modern authors to put 
down their graces into the text of their melodies, we rne; t v::rh 

intricate 
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intricate paflages of Melody, which feem utterly Irreconcilc^ble to 
any law of harmony ^ but they are to be accounted for chiefly from 
an exceffive partklity to the Appogiatura, and double Appogiatur.i, 
which admits a fufpended bearing or leaning of the h..nd (ns t'le word 
lignifies) on the note above and the note below the iiff'cBive noi^ . 
for fuch I would call the note intended by the harmony. In Exniiple 
CXII the Melody of a Bar is Lad down in its fimple form, and in 
CXIII it is otherwife expreffed with Divifion and App-rgiatura. In 
CXIV the femitones of the Chromatic Tefr.ichord ;.re Liid dcv/n .is 
a^Bafs, with the plain Melody of a lingle part abov;^ them. In 
CXV this melody is caft into two parts with double Appogi itur s, 
as by Schobert in one of his Concertos. The exceffive uT- of the fu- 
pcrior and inferior Appogiatura upcn one and the fame note, w.is ftrfl 
introduced (fo far as I have cbferved) by Alberti, in wi.olz H.irpfi- 
chord LefTons it occurs perpetually, and his harmony is foii.ctimcs 
disfigured by it in a ftrange manner, and rendered exceedingly harHi and 
difagreeable. There are fome very good direcHions for the ufe of dif- 
cords as paffing notes of mt-lody, in a Short Treatije of Hannojjyy pub- 
liflied in the year 1730 from the Ledlures of Dr. Pepujch^ but, b::ing 
not exemplified with notes, thofe directions arc too obicure to anfwer 
the purpofe of any Learner. 



Meafure, as it relates to the Time or Quantity of Not^s, is cn^Io- 
gous to the quantity of Syllables and Feet in Verfes : and as verfes in y 
be fcanned upon the fingers without any regard to their fenfe, fo may 
the quantity of Notes, to which Melody is att.;chcd, be expreffed by 
the beating of a drum : infomuch that fome Tunes, of a peculiar ac- 
cents may even thus be diff:inguiflaed independent of their melody. In 
Examples CXVI, CXVII, this is explained. 



But befides this Meafure, which is as obvious as the meafure of long 
and ffiort Syllables, there is another Meafure of Claufes, Sentences, and 
Paragraphs, by which the Air of a piece is to be regulated, and without 
which it is immethodical, and confequently obfcure and w thout effccSt. 
This Meafure is as different from the Meafure of Time and Qium- 
tity, as Senfe and Synt.x are from Metre. In fome Movements there^ 
is an eilablifhed Meafure, which reftrains the Air to a cert..in num- 
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berof Bars; as in Minuets, Gavotts, Gigs, &c; on which account all 
Mufic of this Clafs, being moll eafily underftood, gives moil: pleafure to 
unlearned hearers. The whole number of Bars in fuch movements is 
divifible by 4, and the leading Air is comprehended within 2 or 4, 
Bars: and as tbe Air has a meciumcal harmony of coxiimenfuration, 
the regular motions of the dance may be accommodated to it;* la 
many kinds of Movements, themeafure of the air is occult and Icfs re- 
ilrained; yet no compofition whatever fhould be uninearured. As na-< 
ture is the fame in all men, the learned muft be pleafed on the fame 
principles with the vulgar, though in a manner more refined. 

"The Air that is firfl laid down in a piece of Mufic, is calkd its fzib^ 
jeSt', and a piece written upon nofubje£l can have no i^wic. The lub- 
jedl muft be propofed in fome certain me.fure^ and, in the cLiuiirs i.w^ 
periods that follow, nothing Ihould be introduced that cannot hz re- 
conciled either with the primary, or with fome fecondary fubjccftj 
which it is lawful to introduce after a reft or cadence. A ilcilful iVLif- 
tet will conceal this form.ility, by varying his periods at difcrction, 
and by interpofing refts and artificial interruptions; as a good work- 
man conceals his joints, or an Orator the Mechanical progrcfs of his 

Divilions : yet there never was a good Mafter, who did not obferve fome 
Method in his Compofitions. It is with Muficians as with Orators ^ 
fome will handle the fame Subject in a different manner from others; 
and fome will bring out of a Subjetfl what others could never find in 
it: but all that under^linJ their Art will proceed unJ^rthe reftriftioa 
of certain rules, that they may fpeak fenfe clearly, and be undcrfiood 
by their hearers. 
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To give an Idea of my meaning, I ihall fhew the regularity of the 
eafure in fome pieces well known. In common Tiine, it is very 
ufual to make a flop, equivalent to a Comma, after three fourths of the 
firftBar; another ftop, equivalent to a Colon or Semicolon, after three 
fourths of the fecond Bar: the firfl: claufe containing the firfl or prin- 
cipal fubjecfl, the next a fecond or Cubordinate Subjed:. Sometimes 
the firfl comma is found at three fourths of the fecond Biir: and ano- 
ther ftop at the correfpondent part of the fourth Bar; or, in pieces 

■* On which ccnTf]derstion,th(s fort of meafu:-e -flbouli -not ihew itfdf in facred mufic; as infpiring^ 
levity into the ignoriiin, aii;d difguftin;; perfans of ju1n;mcnt with itb imj crtinencc and iibfurdity. 
Yet in Halldujahs thi', rule is tranf-rcilc-l »vithout utTcnccj becuife tlic Uajlclujah is a word of 4 
iylUbles, and being often repealed naturally produces ihe niLdfurea of the ddnce, 

which 
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:which allow a latitude, the Compofcr omits the fecond ftop, and con« 
tinues the air at his pleafure, to avoid formality; yet under fuch re- 
ftrid:ion, that the number of Bars to which a muhcal period is extend- 
i^d, may be fome Multiple-^- of the leading, or of fome Iccondary lubjcd:. 

Handel, in the famous Dead March in the Oratorio of Saul, beg 
with three CxoQthtts in a Bar of Common Time, as a iiv9c Subje<5l, pro- 
per to the Kettle drum: in the next bar, the fecond Subjeft flill keeps 
within the Limits of three Crotchets as before; and out of thefc the 
whole piece is compofed. At three fourths of the fecond Bar there 
is a half-cadence, and at twice that diflance, in the fourth Bar, tliere 
is a colon; and at twice that diflance, in the eighth B:ir, there is a full 
ilop or period; and the Air begins again with other inftrumcnts an Oc- 
tave higher. When the three Crotchets of the firil fuhjcdt arc found- 
ed by the upper parts, they are tnken up at tlic accented part of the 
Bar, by the lower, and repeated by both alternately. See Ex. CXViilo 
For a right underilanding of all the particuh.rs, I muft refer to the 
March itfelf in the Score-book of this Oratorio. I could prefently in- 
flance lii twenty different pieces of different Authors, where this lanie 
meafure is laid dov/n in the fubjedt, and the fame alternatio7i obRrved 
'between the upper and lower parts. Of this we have :.\\ example in the 
Gavott of the loth Solo of Corellt, Ex. CXIX, on which '-Jartini 
made thirty Divifions for the Vxolin, and Gemiiiiani iWiXnv others. 



In the famous Gig of the 5th Solo, CoreUi takes three Crotchets, 
afcending by fingle degrees, in the firil B;;r, (I fpeak of the BaJ'e ber- 



caufe it meafures the Air) which ai-e followed by a Clo.e oi thre 
Crotchets in the next Bar; and with thefc three Crotchets and the Suc- 
ceeding Cadence, he furnifhes out the whole piece, v/ith very Lttle ad- 
dition. In the beginning of the fecond Strain, the Cadence is fet finl, 
but is a reverted Cadence, for variety; and the three Crotchets, aicend- 
ing as before by fingle degrees, are made to fucceed it. By theie arts 
he has preferved that uniformity, which gives fenfe to all the variety 
lis has introduced: and the fweetnefs of his Melody, added to this 
corredrnefs in the defign, entitles this Movement to a place among (l 
the moft elegant pieces in the world; if it is not rather the firfl in ics 
kind. 



'^ A Multiple IS a number which comprehends another lefTer number ,a certain number of times 

Without a rem«inder« 

It 
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It may be faid, that Mufic, thus confidered, is very formal and flm- 
pie : but every thing is formal in a certain degree which is methodical, 
and all compUcated things become fimple when they are decompofed. 
It is well known, and muft be allowed, that Poets are bound by mecha- 
nical fetters; and it is not to be fuppofed that Muficians can be exempt 
from them. Cowley is one of thofe Poets who afFefted unbounded li- 
cenfe in his meafures,- with fudden and furprizing turns of thought^ 
but I cannot fay his manner ever gave me pleafure. 

- 

r have accuftomed myfelf to confider the Claufes of Air, and the 
fucceflions of melodies, as Antecedents and ConJequentSy which have a 
mutual relation and agreement, either in refpcd: of their Harmony, or 
their Meafure, or the courfe of their Modulation. 

' In fome Cafes, thefe Confequsnts compired with their Antecedents, 
make good harmony with them when fet together in confonance ; and 
fome of the moft affefting paflkges we meet with owe their chief beau- 
ty' to this correfpondehce. The Ear perhaps is not aware of the com- 
parifon it is to make, as the founds are pjiffing, but it feels the efFctfl, 
as of Rhymes placed at ftated diftunces m the various kinds of verfe. 

The beautiful confecution in Example CXX is taken from the Clofe 
of an Adagio in the eighth Concerto of Corelli. In Example CXXII 
the fecond Bar of the Treble makes harmony with the firft, and the 
third with the fecond, and all go together when the Bafs is added. In 
Example CXXIII the correCpondence is found in the two firft Bars 
of the Bafs, and the fecond and third Bars of the Treble; which, be- 
tween them both, maint.iin as fw^et and fimple an Air as ever was put 
together; for fu^h is the Minuet in Berenice. 

In Ex. CXXIV, and others of the fame fort, the correfpondence Is 
not fo much in the harmony as in the Meafure. Here it is evident that 
the Confequentis of the fame meafure with the Antecedent, and that 
the next claufe is of the fame length with both. The fame regularity 
is kept up all through the piece from which this is taken, though the 
joints are concealed as the Air becomes more difFuf.-; and in one in- 
ilance the meafure is tranfgrefTcd by a 1-ivvful anticipation, in which 
one claufe begins upon the clofe of another. 

Sometimes the Confequent is but a repetition of the Antecedent, in 

the next related Key, and in another part, as in Ex. CXXV. In many 

cafes 
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cafes, the Confequent agrees witli the Antecedent, not only in Air and 
Meafure, but follows a fimilar courfe of modulation in another Key ; 
which always has an agreeable effedt : as in Examples CXXVl and 

CXXVII. 

From this principle of an agreeement between tlie Antecedent and 
Confequent, arifes the Fiigiie-^ which is the moft learned fpecies of Mu- 
fic, and flrikcs the memory and judgment with its proportion .:nd 
fymmetry, while it amufes the fancy with Air, and fills the Ear with 
harmony. But as Rhymes can give nopleafureto the Ears which are 
ignorant of the language in which the Poetry is written; fo the Fugue 
feldom pleafes much, till there is a competent knowledge of the lan- 
guage of Mulic. But the cftccm in v/hich this Species of Compofi- 
tioa has been held by the grcatefl Compofjrs, appears from the pains 
they have beflowed in working up fome of their Fugues to the higheft 
degree of perfection. The grand Choruses, which will immort.dize 
the name of Handely are chiefly of this Clafs. A Chorus of mere 
Counterpoint, in which there is nothing of this contrivance, is flat and 
inanimate, when compared with the {Q-ni^^ and variety of a refponfive 
movement. The thirteen Italian Duetts of Handel^ which are thought 
to be as airy and as highly finiflied as any of his works, have not any 
one Strain, in which the voices do not cither purfue the fame linc'le 
fubjeift properly diverfified, or take two difl^erent fubjefts and inter- 
change them, fo as to keep up to the forni of a Dialogue; which frum 
the Idea and Nature of it, obliges us to fpeak upon the fame fubjtd: 
in all the parts, and attend to the matter of the Difcourfc. 

Thefe few obfervatlons may be fufficient to open the Eyes of a 
Learner to examine the Meafure of Air, and fee ho^vv it has been treat- 
ed by different Mafl:ers both in vocal and inflrumcntal Mufic; in doing 
which, he muft be guided by the Refts and Cadences, which divide 
the Bars into groups, and difcover the Difpofltion and Meafure intend- 
ed by the Compofer. Handel and Corelli are difl:in(fl in their Ideas, 
and clear in the deflgn of their accents and meafures; Geminiani is ra- 
ther more obfcure and irregular. His fancy was various and elegant, 
his expreffion as a Coinpofer extremely pathetic, and he had a great 
pra<ftical knowledge of Harmony; but he feems to have wanted an 
arithmetical Head — As for Haydn and Boccherini, who merit a firft 
place among the Moderns for i72vention, they are fometimes fo dtfuhf^ry 
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and 
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and unaccountable in their way of treating a Subje<3:, that they may 
be reckoned among the wild warblers of the wood: And they feem 
to differ from fome pieces of Handel^ as the Talk and the Laugh- 
ter of the Tea-table (where, perhaps, neither Wit nor Invention are 
wanting) differs from the Oratory of the Bar and the Pulpit, 

r 

As famenefs and repetition are difgufling in every kind of compofi- 
tion, they are avoided in Mufic by certain Methods of diverfifying the 
original Air without departing from the fenfe of it. 

If the Subjed: is of a proper length, it may be broken into parts, 
each of which may be taken up and purfued in its turn at the fancy 
of the Compofer. Of this an example may be feen in the Fugue of 
the Overture in Othoy one of the moft finiihedand perfecft of HandeFs 
inftrumental pieces. See Example CXXVIIL Out of thefc two Bars 
of his Subjccft the Air of the whole piece is produced. The pxrt 
No. 2 is put into the Solos of the Hautboys; and the accomp.tni- 
ments of the Tajio Solo^ toward the Conclufion, is from No. 3 ; and ia 
the courfe of the movement,, all the three parts of the Air are 
taken up in different keys, foinctimes together, fometiines feparately, 
as the fancy of the Author diredled: but in the fmall fpecimen which 
I have here fet down we have the fubftance and charadter of the 
whole piece. 

Sometimes two different Subjefts are propofed in an upper and un- 
der Part, and interchanged by fetting the under part uppermofl, and 
viceverfd-y as in the inimitable Fugue in the 4^^^ Sonata of Corelirs third 
Set; which carries a double Subje<5l throughout, and may ferve as a 
pattern for all contrivances of that fort. The Melody of the whole 
is extremely fimple, being confined chiefly to four notes defcending to 
a half-clofe in the firfl fubjeit; and to the fame four notes, afcending 
by different intervalsy according to the licence allowable in the minor 
key, in the under- fubjedt. See Examp. CXXIX. Thefe notes contain 
the fimple matter of the two fubjefts. When adorned with melody 
andexpreffion, and fet together in Harmony, they make a very differ- 
ent figure; of which, for brevity, I have put together the fpecixnen in 
Ex. CXXX. 

Air is farther diverfified, by taking themeafureof it, and applying it 
to a different order of femitones, and by transferring it from a major 
to a minor key, or from a minor to a major key 5 as in Ex. CXXXI. 

If 
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EX.CXXXVT. The Plain Kotes 
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III the Cadence A.c£ lititum of £x:ample LXXXVX,in theK.ey of Fmajor, 

w 

J 
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Chromatic Semitones were purpofely avoidedJ they are here admitted into the 
fame Cadence according to the reftriction of the two former Examples; 8c 

an upper Stave is added 9 containing the Chords of the Thorough Bafs on 

which the Melody of the Cadence is formed • , 
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If Chromatic Melody is fubflitutcd for variety inftead of diatonic, 
no unmeaning fucccffion of half notes ihould be introduced, for the 
ftrangenefs of the noifc; but the accidental Semitones lliould be ren- 
dered pertinent to the Harmony, by f\lling at proper places into the 
Diatonic Notes. If on the Notes of the Bafs Ex. CXXXII we com- 
pofe a Melody of quicker notes in the treble, I reckon CXXXIII good, 
CXXXIV not allowable, though often pratflifed. In Aich forced nie- 
lody as this the Ear can find no mufic; though tlie vanity of a per- 
former may admit and plead for fuch gracclefs ornaments, bccaufc they 
are difficult in the execution. The reafon of the thing requires in 
neral, that when we touch an accidental h.df note above m ajtoui^ 
ingy we fhould leave it and come down-^ : when we tcmch it beio.v, we 
j[hould come up again; for thus the melody glides on without offjnce; 
but to neo-ledt this rule is to commit Solitcifms or li.irbarifnis in Mu- 

O 

fie, of which the Ear is an infallible judge agunil: ail tiie mithoriry of 
corrupt cuftom: I cxpLJn this fafe Wi'V of introduciiig Semitones 
by Ex. CXXXV. The paliage from Corclli-y Example LI, contains 
Chromatic Melody conduc^ted on this principle; vviiicii thereiore 
glides on without any ofrence to the Ear, To objedl, that fuch 
reafonable reftridlions as thefe are obfolete, and that we have now got 
above them all, though they are founded in nature; is to fuppofe, that 
the fenfe of man, as it was in Corelli s days, may turn into nonfenfe, 
and be the better for it. 



I {hall add another cxamqile of Chromatic Melody from a Modern 
Mailer, which beinr^ conducted according' to this rule of leaving the 



femitone, infbead of puihaig it farther, is unexceptlon ihlc, and mud be 
agreeable to every ear. See Examples CXXXVI, CXXXVIl from 
Eicbners 3^^ Sonata for the Harpfichord. 

Another way of diverfifying an Air or Subjeft without departing 
from the fenfe of it, is to retain the Notes of the Melody, and the 
order of them, while the value or Time of thein is changed; and this 
either by Aug?nentation or Diminution, Thefe expedients are fi*e- 
quently applied in fome fine pieces, where an unlearned reader of the 
Mufic in fcore v/ould neither obferve nor fufped: the art of the Com- 
pofer. Of a fubjed: fo augmented there is a great example in a Cho- 
of Pur cells 'Te Deum; where the augmented Subjedl is in the 



* This rule is not to be applied to Chromatic Harmony but only to Chromatic Melody. 
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tatio of 4 to I, compared with the Notes of the Leader. I have 
given this Chorus on two Staves in Example CXXXVIII. The 
original Subjed: is contained in the feven firfl Crotchets of the Bafs: 
and the very fame notes are afterwards augmented into i^\^n Se- 
mibreves, to which the fame words are accommodated; except in a 
very fmall variation necefPary to the forming of the Clofe. There is 
another device here to be obferved; a fecondary fubjedt is formed out 
of the firft, by afcending from the fame note at which the original fub- 
jedl begins to defce72d, and reverfing the order of the melody. I have 
marked the firfl: Subjedt with the Letter D, and the fecond Subjedt 
with A, and the beginning of the augmented Subjedl with C. In 
Ex. CXL I add another of the fame lort in inftrumental Mulic from 
Con. 3. Op. 3. Geminianiy where the fecond Part takes up the Air of 
the firft in notes of double the length. This is not from the 
beginning of the Movement; but 1 have fdedled fome bars in the lat-? 
tcr half of it, within the compafs of which, more bufinefs is done 
than in any other part; for here the Bafs alfo takes up the augmented 
Subject, though without following it fo clofely as the fecond treble 
does, A learned Mufical Friend, whofe imagination furnillies him 
with very juft and lively ideas, obferved upon this paffage of Gemi^ 
nianiy that in the end of the fecond Bar and beginning of the third 
where the augmented Subjed: in the fecond fiddle changes the accent, 
it feems as if the part were fuddenly taken lame with a paralytic 
ftroke, and, miffing its ftep, hobbled on irregularly after the firft 



Mufic 



cdly very fine 



Diminution IS contrary to 'Augmentation. The Subjed; is firft laid 
down in long notes, and then repeated in fhorter. Of the many ex- 
amples that' may be found by thofe who fearch into Mufical Au- 
thors of the beft repute with this view, I fhall produce one from the 
Amen in the Stabat Mater of PergoleJi\ but to avoid a long example 
in Score, 1 fhall only ftiew the fingle parts, and refer the Reader to 
the piece itielf ; where he will fee what variety of Air and Harmony 
the Author has produced out of the fim.ple notes of Example CXLI. 
Pergoleji certainly deferves to be fpokcn of as a Compofer of great 
Genius and Learning, and I refer to him without fcruple as fuch : but 
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-ine 



lian levity, and an aiFedtation of fecular Air, which carries us too far out 
-of a facred fubjedl, and ought not to be admitted in the Eccleliaflical 
Style, as being proper only to the Theatre. His twelve Sonatas (though 
but little known) are excellently rich in Harmony ^ and I know of 
none that are better accommodated to the Improvement of a Prafti- 
tioner in Thorough-Bafs. 

But the moft natural Fund of variety, for promoting the Air of a 
compolition, is the Art of dividing upon its Harmony, or running a 
courfe of quicker notes upon the ground of the fubjc6t: an art of fo 
much confequence to Mufic, that it was formerly coniidered and treats 
ed as a Branch by itfelf."^ CorelUy in his firft double-ftopt Solo, takes 
four plain notes for his Subje£l, which are improved into quick, and 
thence into very quick Air, as the Movement advances. See Exam- 
ple CXLII. 

On the plain Chords of the firft Harmonic Period No. LXVI 
I fhall lay down as eafy an Air as poflible, and endeuvour to fhew by 
a few examples, which might be multiplied without end, how its divi- 
fions, either in the upper or the lower part, may be formed up- 
on the notes of the Harmony. And here let it be obferved as a 
general rule, that whatever ornaments are thrown in upon Adagios and 
other flow movements, they muft all be built upon the notes of the 
Thorough-Bafs ; without which they will have no fenfe. It is eafy to 
form runnings of fmall notes, which have little relation to the Harmo- 
ny; and to infert half notes, not reducible to any particular Key^ but 
propriety of embellifhment can arife only from a knowledge of the 
Theory of Mufic. As it has been the cuftom of late years for Mafters 
to write down the ornaments with which they would have their com- 
pofitions played; many good examples might be felefted to illufti ..te 
what is here faid : But as H<^W^/ himfelf did this occafionally, I fh.Jl 
refer to the Adagio at the beginning of the Suite Seconde of his Harp- 
fichord Leflbns, which has the Graces with which he himfelf played 
it; and moft excellent they are in their kind. Campiofii in the Adagio 
of the 3d Sonata of his III^ Opera has fet down his own ornaments: 
and if to thefe two we add the Leflbn of Scarlatti in G with a flat 

w 

* Simpfon s DiviJionVicl, a fcarce and curious Trad in Latin and Englilh, is wholly employed 
on this Art of Dividing, ,^, - 

^ p Third 
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Third, at p. 27, Vol. i . Cooke s Edit: it will be found that this Leffon, 
y.ery good in its kind, confifts .of little more than the ThoroughrBafs 
put into motion, either in the right hand or the left. This principle 
i have endeavoured to illuftrate in the plainefl: manner, by working 
upon the Chords of the firft Period: See No. GXLIII. 

There is a period of Harmony in univerfal Efteem with Mafters an-« 
tient and modern, and adopted by very diftant Compofers with very 
little difference. I ihall fhew whence it is derived, and exemplify the 
art of dividing upon it, by a paflage from a modern i^uthor. — See 
the firft movement of Eichners 3*^ Sonata, CXLIV gives the plaia 
Chords: CXLV the Inverfion of them; and CXLVI the Diviiion^ 

Jn the following examples CXLVII, CXLVIII frorn Corelli an4 
^artinty the Subjedt of the Air is firft taken in the upper part an4 
transferred to the Bafs, as a ground to divifions in the Treble. \ 
do not produce this latter as a ftriking example of TartinVs ele- 
gance, but as a plain paffage proper for my purpofe. B.ut if this work 
fliould fall into the hands of any perfon not yet acquainted with his 
twelve Solos Qp. i-, I can promife him Tart ini will be fouad an .Ori- 
ginal in Air and Harmony, and often fuperlative in both 5 but his Sot 
ios are difficult, and fit only for performers of the firft ability and 
judgment. Paflages might be colle<3:edin which two of tlpie figures of 
Mufic are applied at the fame time in the carrying on of a fubjedt^ as 
when Augmentation and Divifion, which are confiftent with each other, 
are applied together. This is done by Handel in the Fugue of the 
Overture of Pharamond, The fubje<ft is firft propofed in two .Crotch- 
ets ; but in the middle of the piece thefe two Crotchets are length- 
ened into two Minims, and thefe Minims are divided into Semiqua- 
vers. See Ex. CXLIX. 

ExpreJJion in Mufic is a very e?c.tenfive Subj.edt, which h^s b,een fkil- 
fully handlecj in an elegant Treatife by the late Mr. Avt/on, Orgaii^iJ: 
jpf Newcaftle^ a pupil of Gemmia^i^ who has left jjis fome .Cpncertos worr 
|;hy to be ranked amongft the works pf the firft Mafter$^ I rnuft take 
fi much Ihorter compafs, and objLerye for the inftrudlion of the young 
^tude;?tj that exprefllpn is giye;^ to Mufical Con)ppfiti,o,n on the fame 
principles as to the literary compofition of words and fentences; that 
iSj by a proper Emphafis and proper ftops: and the obfervation extends 

both 
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both to the coinpofer and performer; to the former of whom I would 
firft apply it. Analagous to the accents and ftops in a fentence are the 



M 



Mel 



upon the paffions. If we take a few plain notes in their limple form, 
as in Ex. CL, we may fee what an alteration is made, and how their 
effect is increafed by pointing, flopping, and Aiding, or flurring. Here 
the fame notes acquire a different energy, and partake of pajjioriy from 
the ftrefs that is laid upon the points, and the abrupt ceifation of the 
founds by the interpolition of the Refls; which, as it were, allow 
the mind time to think of what has been fiid: and then the ghding 
notes that follow have an additional fmoothnefs by a comparifon with 
the preceding paufes. 

In all Compolitions, great is the effed: of Coiztrajl: foft notes are 
more Ibft after thofe that are rough ; harinonious notes are more harmo- 
nious after thofe that are harfli and grating: and flow notes are more 
acceptable after thofe that are quick. The fume art is applicable to Air 
as to Harmony: every Concord is better rcliflied after a preceding 
Difcordi and the force of every melody is mofl: felt when it fucceeds 
to a melody of an oppoiite nature, or is tempered with it; as the 
Chiaro and OJcuro fland together in the fame piece of painting, and 
ilrike the eye at the fime inflant. \n that well known Trio of Han- 
del — thejiocksjloall leave the mountains — the favage roughnefs of the 
vocal Bafe, full of rage and paflion, fets off the plaintive foftnefs of the 
Melodies in the two upper parts. And here it may be proper to note, 
th.it no inftrumental melodies c\\\ conic up to thoie of the vocal kind, 
where the effecft of the founds upon the Ear is afflfted by the (cnk of 
poetry working upon the mind: ^nd as the moft fublime kniz is in fev- 
ered fubjefts, the adequate melodies are not only better fupported, but 
are of a fuperior Style, if the Compofer has fenfibility to exprefs, 
and ikill to diftinguifh it properly : therefore no Mulic carries the effe<fl 
of found fo high as thefacred, by realbn of its affociation with great 
and powerful Subjecfts. It is common to hear a Duett between two 
Trumpets; and they are co'nfined to a fimplekind of Harmony ag 
able to every Ear. But how fuperior is the effedl, when after hearing a 
Chorus of voices, expreffing in flow and folemn notes thofe words of 
the Te Deii^Hy we believe that thou JJjalt come to he our Judge^ the 
Trumpet leads off with a continued note, and is followed by its fecond, 

and 
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and they keep afcending one after the other, till their united harinony 
has drawn the mind upwards, and fixed it in the fkies. When I have 
heard this in HandeTs Te Detim (hackneyed as it is) the tears have 
ftarted from my eyes, and I have been ready to fink under the force of 
the impreffion. 

A few of the plainefi: notes may have inexpreflible beauty, when they 
are the Ground of a pointed and pathetic melody: of which there is a 
good example in the iniddle Movement of the firft Overture of P^an 
Maldere, one of thofe few Authors who have happily united fome of 
the antient harmony to the grace and fpirit of Modern Air. See Ex. 
CLI. Hei*e the Author has felefted that common Period of Harmony, 
of which wc fliewed the Inverfion (as he has taken it) in Ex. CXLV, 
When this Melody is thrown into the Bafe, as in Ex. CLII, and the 
flow notes ai'e heard to fing in the upper parts, the effedl is flill more 
pleafing. The Air of this piece is of the plaintive kind, and fuits 
not fo well with the Treble. All notes high in the Scale infpire Gai- 
ety and Chearfulnefs, and fo do all quick notes ^ therefore to take off 
this effedl of the higher notes as much as poflible, they are made very 
flow, and the melody is thrown into the lower notes. For thefe rea- 
fons the fecond example is better than the firft; but for variety both 
are neceflary. The Compofcr has difplayed the Art of a Painter in 
this Movement, by throwing into the middle of each Strain fome harfh 
rough quick notes, to be played Forte by all the Inflruments in Uni- 
fon; to ferve as a foil, and to raife the appetite of the ear for the gen-* 
tie harmonious Air which immediately follows them. 

In the accommodation of Air to any particular paflion of the mind, 
it is of great confequence to know what afiiftance it receives from par- 
ticular Degrees and Intervals; that is, from the inajor and ininor in- 
tervals judicioufly introduced; for intervals have their different tem- 
pers, and raife different emotions. The whole charadter of the minor 
key differs from the major in its effeft upon the mind; but here the 
effeft is gradual and uniform. There are inftances where it is fudden: 
for the mind is remarkably foftened and depreffed by hearing a minor 
-or flat interval where a major, as belonging to the fcale of the key, is 
expedled: but it is only in flow mufic that effetfts can arife from An- 
gle intervals; the impreflion is otherwife too tranfient; it muft: be 
-like the gcntlfi rain that has time to fink into the ground. Every fen- 

fible 
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fible hearer muft feel the efFedt of the unexpecfled flat fevcnth in that 
finiple and pathetic Air of Handel, Sin noty O Ki?2g againji the Touth-, 
feeEx. CLIII : which the late Mr. Awbry turned into a ChoralHyinn 
for the ufe of the Cathedral. Here the 7^'^ of what the French call 
the Dominant Chord would not have anfwercd the purpofcj becaufc 
it is within the limits of the Key, Handel well knew the power of 
this iingle note; and has therefore introduced it in the Dead March 
in Saul; Ex. CLI V ; where it exceeds in fadnefs all the reft of the 
Piece. What we know on this Subject is occaiionally and accident- 
ally dei'ived from pniftice. Why does a Mafter join fuch a found to 
fuch a fenfe, but becaufe he has fcnhbility, and feels the force of it 
Upon himfelf ? therefore he writes more from experience than from 
theory. Yet it muft be of great ufe for Compofers of Melody to 
iludy well the genius of intervals; particularly the feveral kinds of 
Eourths and Fifths, with the different order of their inckidcd degrees, 
affording different melodies; a fecret which probably gave moft of 
that magic power fo celebrated in the finiple nielodies of Antiquity, 
when there was no fuch thing as Mufic in parts. And I apprehend 
fome very peculiar Effetfts were derived from the Ufe of the Modi or 
Ecclefiaftical Tones, in great eftimation with the anticnt Compo.ers 
of the Church, who made feparate Keys of all the degrees in the 
Otflave, except the Major Seventh. 
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ON THE APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOING RULES 




T has 



Work, to lead the M 



Student by the fliorteft and eafieft way through the principles of 
^^nfonance. Modulation, Harmony, and Mufical Air, to an under- 
ftanding of what others have done, and are doing, in the Art; 
and to lay down fuch Rules as will enable him to acquire a learned 
Tafte, and to judge of the comparative merit and excellence of their 

Q^ produ(5lions. 
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produAions. If he wiflies to apply thefc Rukg farther, to th§ writing 

or piaying Mufic of his owai the folk^wkx^ jdire^Mpias will be of fpujc 

ufe to him. 

I, He muft coiijider any fiw^b Part^ be it Bafg^ Tejnpr, or Treble, 
as rdlated to other Parts ^ and having bprrowed pr made fpme fingl© 

■ 

Part., he fliould pradtife the various ways of adding Harmony tp 
Melody, by putting Trebles to Bafses and Bafses -tp Trebles; which 
may be done with a variety never to be exhaufted. WJien a M-fl^p 
hears a fingle Part with his Ear, he hears anothej- Part in his 
Mind; if he hears two, he adds a third: and if three Parts are 



con- 



trived fo as to le^ve the Hai-mony open fpr a fourth Part, he hears that 
alio. 

II. If he builds a Part upon the Bafs, three things are requifite; 
I. That the Melody of it be agreeable to the Ear, as well as proper 

* + 

to the intended Harmony of the Thorough-Bafs, 2. That this Me- 
lody be divided according to fome certain meafure of 'Common or Tri- 
ple Time. 3. That it be alfo divided in another fenfe into Claufes 
and Periods, with Stops, Refts, andCad^nces. And thi-it the Cadences 
may not be too formal, he muft avoid the frequent repetition of the 
perfed; Cadence, and take fome of the imperfedl; bringing in a new 
Subjecfl occafionally upon the Cadence itfelf. 

III. If the firft Note of a Subjeft begins on the firft half of a Bar 
in Common Time, the Cadence fliould fall on the latter half of a 

^ ns on' the latter half, then the-Cadenc^ fliould be on 
the firft half: and a Cadence of fome fort or other ftiould be found at 
every two or every four Bars. I fpeak of Inftrumental Mufic only; 
becaufe the Cadences in Vocal Mufic muft be. governed by the Stops 
and Meafvire of the Words. 

IV. He ^cvill underftand 1k)W to improve his 'Melodies, if he learns 
in the firft place how to ftrip Melodies of their ornaments, and reduce 
tliem to their fimple form as acco:iip\niine:nts. to the Bafs ; accor4m,g 
to Examples- C-XIV and.CXV, where I have done this for a fpecimen; 
fliewing the plain Notes of the Melody, to whicjb the bearing^Notes 
or Apppgiaturas are added by Schobert in one of his Concertos. 

V. In diverfifylng his Melodies, he may take advantage of all the 

Figures of Inverfion, "Reverfion, Augmentation,- Diminution, and Di- 

vifion, 
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?^ 



Melod 



uno- 



Ugh 



from fhort to long, from harmonious to difcordant, from Diatonic to 



Effea 



Mod 



that in removing to different Keys, he may purine what order he 
pleafesi taking afliftance from fome of the foregoing Forms and Pe- 
riods, which he may compound, and add to, as his Fancy or the Sub- 
je(?t directs ^ and for variety, he may give to a related fiat Key a iharp 
Third, and to a related i3jarp Key a Hat Third. However, while he is 
in fearch of variety let him be cautious of departing too far from 
his Key, and running wild into that exotic Modulation, of which 
Mlberti iet the example, to the great detriment and depravation of 

the Art. 

VII. The Succeffion of Chords, for the Preparation and Refolution 
pf DijCcords, fhould be well attended toj and the Learner fliould have 
them .rqady in his Memory, It is a general rule, that an agreeable 

Succeijion is produced, when the preceding and fuccceding Chord are 
(Conneifted by fome Note commoB to both- A chain of twenty, fifty, 
pr an hundred Chords, might be compofed on this principle, with al- 
ternate Prepai'ation5 and Refolution?. The rule itfelf is founded on 
the experience we have, tlaat gradual changes arc more agi'eeable in 
.Har,mony than abrupt ones. 

Vril. It always produces a variety in a fuccefflon of Chords, to 
change the perfect into the imperfe(fl Chord, or to take the latter in- 
-ilead of the former. Thus if we take C natural with its perfcft 
Chord, the Bafs goes next in order to G; but if we tike it v^^ith its 
imperfed Chord of Third and Sixth, the Bafs may go to A, or E, or B 
with a Sharp Third, or B with a Minor Third and Seventh, or B with a 
Sharp Sixth, or P with a Fourth and Sixth, or C^ with a Sixth and 
■Minor Fifth, or Fs with a Minor Fifth and either a natural or a flat 
Seventh: which is fufficient to Ihew how fruitful this eafy Rule is. 

IX. Jf a Compofition is in two Parts only, the upper Part will have 
liberty to take to itfelf in Succeflion all thofe Notes, or their 0<flaves, 
.which are cpmprized within the Harmony of the Chord, and confti- 



thP 



pleafeSo 
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pleafes. If in three Parts, the upper Part muft then be limited to few- 
er Notes of the Thorough-Bafs, leaving room for a third Part to take 
the reft, or the principal of them: and fo for a fourth Part. 

X. When Parts afcend or defcend together, they go by Thirds and 
Sixths, never by Eighths, Fifths, or Fourths. It is good that one 
Part {hould defcend or afcend by fingle Degrees while another goes by 
leaps of feveral intervals. It * is alfo good that the Motion of Parts 
(liould be contrary, the one afcending the other defcending; and that 
they fliould go from perfe<5l to imperfect Chords. The Scholar fliould 
try for practice, how inoving notes will go to holding notes, and how 
a feries of afcending Notes may be accommodated to anotlier of de- 
fcending notes; and this in the different forts of Time. 

XL If he writes or plays in more parts than two, the Harmony is 

to be filled up in a third or fourth Part with Melody as 7ntich like 

that of the Leading Part as may be. It is one objed; of the foregoino- 

Chords and Periods, to fliew on what Notes the inner Parts may fall: 

but the Chords being fet down within the Compafs of the hand, for 

the Thorough-Bafs Player, (with which Idea I firft fat down to this 

Work) it is necelfary to thofe who would underftand this matter more 

perfedlly, that the forms and diftances of Parts in Compofition fliould 

be exeinplified, with the Scales proper to the feveral Cleffs: which is 

beyond the Intention of this Work, and is not to be attained without 

the diligent reading and fcoring the Works of the heft Compofers. 

Some of CorellVs Sonatas, in the Score publifhed with this view by 

Dr. Pepufch, will be very ufeful to teach the proper Difpolition of 

Inftrumental Harmony in three Parts; and we have examples there of 

all the different forts of Movements then in ufe. For the Difpofition. 



Mulic in parts, Morley 



Mufic 



f ;me of the fihell Produdlions upon earth, fliould be added. To thofe 
Avho would prepare tliemfclves to play Voluntaries on the Organ, I 
would recommend the frequent pracflifing of HandeVs Overtures^ in 
v/hicli there is great variety of fancy, with perfedtion of Harmony. 
Being himfelf an Organ-Player, the greater part of his Orcheftra- 
Mulic accommodates itfelf well to that Inftrument. Mr. Stanleys 
Voluntaries are very fine and correal, particularly his flow Movements: 
and of late the Organift has been furnifhed with a very ufeful treafure 
in the works of Mr, Keeble^ who had great fkill in the managemen"t 

of 
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of the Organ ; and has made his works much more inflrudtive, by 
marking out to the Performers attention his principal and fubordinate 
Subjedts as they arife, with the Contrivances of his Fugues and Ca-* 
nons^ fhewing what they are, and how he has introduced them. 

XII. In the Art of Poetry, it is a Precept which Horace inculcates 
above all the reft, to follow the beft Patterns of Antiquity, which owed 
their Prefervation to their Excellence ; 



Vos cxe?7ipla7'ia G^'ceca 



NoBiirnd 'ver/cite mafui "vofate diiirnd-y 



M 



dili- 



gently for improvement. In doing which, I w^ould advife the Student 
to obferve, i. The order of their Modulation; that is, what Keys 
they pafs into, and how, and in what order. 2. The manner in which 
they bring in their Fugues, Imitations, and Rcfponfes. 3. How they 
difpofe the different Parts, fo as to keep the Harmony clofe together, 
and make the Parts fug welly as it is called^ which happens when 
they have a relation of Melody to one another ; for Parts may be fet to- 
gether fo as to fill up the harmony according to the Rules of Tho- 
rough-Bafs and Counterpoint, and yet not work together well fo as to 
delight the Ear. This is an effentiid part in the Art of 
is the refult of good Tafte and much Experience. 4. To obferve ' 
how they make their Stops and mcafure their Sentences, fo as to keep 
the'- Air commenfurate and rythmical. 5. How they break and adorn 



Mufi 



Melod 



eJJio7t. This may be overdone, fo as to leffen the good 



Mufi 



too many words, or fpoilcd by the ufe of words too fine and aftecfbed;) 
but Expreflion is certainly a great objecfl to the Compofer and the 

Performer, 

If the beft Authors are ftudied and examined by thefe Rules, I am 
perfuaded there will be more true Tafte and Judgment amongft the 
Lovers of Mufic, better Voluntaries in the Church, more Refpedt to 
the faci'ed Style, and lefs encouragement to trifling and effeminate 
Compofitions. It is in this as in every other Art; its beauties can- 
not be properly admired, till its difficulties are underftood. 
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